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The Original Corn-Pith Cellulose Factory i 


At Owensboro, Ky. This plant has been in operation for several years. Here much i 
of the experimental work has been done, which has resulted in establishing a variety sie ) 
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of industries based on cornstalk by-products. In this picture, the large building, 
No 1, is the cellulose mill, where that article is prepared; treated and packed. The 
roofs of several other buildings appear, also one of the cutting sheds and the power 
house. The other illustrations and the accompanying article in this issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist give a good idea of this new industry. 
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The Best Farm Wagon. 


AN INDIANA EXPERIENCE. 





wondered why it was that 
manufacturers did not make farm wagons 
more especially and particularly adapted 
for use on the farm than they do. The kind 


T have often 








eo a 





LOW WAGON WITH RACK ABOVE, 


that are usually put out all over the country 
do very well on the road, but they do not 
fill the bill! on the farm. The wheels are as 
a rule too high and it takes one side of a 
ten-aere field to turn round in, unless the 
body is made so narrow that it won’t hold 
anything. We have had our farm wagons 
of late years made to order in the follow- 
ing manner: The front wheels are 40 inches 
high, hind wheels 50 ‘nches. We prefer 
broad to narrow tires for farm use. The 
front axle is made 8 inches shorter than 
the hind one. Hind bolster 9 inches wide, 
front one 10 inches. The break is fastened 
to the gear. The standards are made of 
iron, projecting above bolster six inches, 
and extending down through same and tak- 
ing a nut. The width of body is 51 inches, 
almost a foot widerthan ordinary beds. The 
front wheels turn under the wagon bed, and 
by this means you can turn round in a 
very small space, as is often necessary to 
do on the farm. The doubletree extends 
out on either side even with the front wheel, 
thus throwing your horses far apart, and 
on the road they follow the wagon track. 
Thus distanced they are not bumping each 
other or treading on each other’s feet in 
turning round. 

In addition to the regular wagon body we 
take two scantling 16 ft long, 2 inches thick 
and 6 inches wide, and on this we bolt on 
cross-pieces, a@, two at each end, one on top 
and another on bottom of rail, and then 
bolt one piece in middle, 6, on the under side 
of rail. This makes a good support for the 
floor, and thus we have a good rack for 
hauling all kimds of grain, grass or straw. 
Outside this frame, between the rails and 
hind wheels, we nail a beard, c, about three 
feet long and 15 inches wide, to keep the 
hay or grain off of the wheel. Or instead of 
board, a frame can’ be made out of 1x3-inch 
slats to answer the same purpose. This 
rack is also very convenientto haul threshed 
wheat, potatoes, fertilizer or anything that 
is in bags, and being low down is easily 
loaded and unloaded. If a farmer tries this 
sort of an outfit once he will not have any 
other. It costs a little more to have a wagon 
made in this style than to buy one as usu- 
ally found on the market, but this addition- 
al cost is nothing compared with the great 
convenience found in using such a wagon 
for all purposes on the farm. 





Woman’s Experience with Fertilizers 
OBSERVER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





As I am a woman farmer, perhaps my 
ideas may not be accounted of much value, 
Nevertheless, experiencé is worth ‘some- 
thing whether it be gained by man. or 
woman. Ten years ago, when I made my 
first attempt at trucking, I- had. 15 or 20 
loads of fine manure hauled on the truck 
patch and put upon one large heap. This 
was done in autumn, The ground was rich 
loamy soil and sloped toward the south. 
The first year taught me that this plan was 
not a good one, as the ground whereon the 
Manure was heaped re: .ained frozen for 














FARM AND FIELD 


weeks after the other ground was in proper 
condition for plowing, Again I noticed that 
where manure was’ spread thickly the 
ground retained the frost longer, and as one 
writer has said, was apt to turn up in clods, 
and the manure seemed dry and loose. Af- 
ter -experimenting for 10 years, I have 
reached the conclusion that there can be no 
particular ryle to suit all farmers. The soil, 
the slope of the land and the climate must 
all be taken into consideration. 

We are told that we must not follow the 
rules laid down by our forefathers, that 
methods of farming have changed so much 
in the lapse of years that we cannot with 
profit pursue the old ways. However, we 
cannot change nature; that remains the 
same for all time. Our forefathers seemed 
to follow the same rule in farming. There 
were no agricultural colleges, no experi- 
menting, yet if the season was favorable 
their crops were good, This. was due to 
the fact that the soil was new and not so 
rouch land was under cultivation as we now 
have. Time and education have changed 
this. Wé€ are the better able to discriminate 
as to which will be the most profitable 
plans to follow, but I shall continue to 
watch my neighbors’ crops and methods, 
and whenever I Sge 2 good thing, follow it 
up, providing all things work together for 
good, 





Restorative Crops—Clover, cowpeas, soy 
beans and the like are the best crops to im- 
prove worn-out soils. The crops’ may be 
cut for hay and grazed and the beneficial 
effects still be very great. Where the soil 
has been very badly injured, however, it is 
best to plow the vines under. Marked re- 
sults are produce@ at once in most cases, 
the benefit being largely due to the effect 
on the mechanical condition of the soil. The 
added vegetable matter enables the soil to 
retain great amounts of moisture and at 
some time during the growing season this 
stored-up water is needed. 


Saving Cowpea Seed—In many places 
only enough cowpea seed is saved for plant- 
ing the following season. Where the area 
seeded is limited, the ripe pods are gath- 
ered by hand, stored in barrels until they 
are needed or until threshed out by ma- 
chinery. Eight to 12 bu per acre is a fair 
average when peas are planted between 
the corn rows. When sown alone they will 
yield from 20 to 35 bu. 


How Corn Is Cut in Oklahoma—No corn 
binders are used here. The sled cutter with 
its many modifications is the only one in 


/ evidence:—[S. C. Bunstine, Oklahoma Co. 





Artichokes for PigsArtichokes in con- 
nection with graim give good results; but 
when fed alone they are not found satis- 
factory. 





TI have about 1700 sheep and think of sell- 
ing land here, looking for a better sheep 
country and handling more sheep, Therefore 
j am very desirous to know as much of the 
‘vuture of sheep as possible. I have little 
faith in the gov’t statistics, and would like 
to know what your last estimate is. The 
gov’t is 39;114,000 first of Jan, ’99. I think 
they are way off.—[A. L, White, Finney Co, 
Fan. 





Two Wagons at One Price. 





It is a matter of great convenience and @ sav- 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. Fhey save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn fod- 
der, wood, stones, etc. The man who already 
has 4 wagon may have one of 
these low handy. wagons at the 
small additional cost for a set 
of wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 






} tire, are made to fit any axle. 
You can convert your old wagon 
to a low, handy wagon in a 
few moments’ time. You thus 
virtually have two wagons at 
one price.. Write to the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Il 
nois, for their catalogue; which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, etc. 


_staggerspokes; with: broad faced- 





Prepare 


for 


Winter. 


Now is the time to think about keep- 
ing your stock warm during the com- 
ing winter. Before cold weather sets in 
look over your outbuildings and see 
if there are any leaky roofs, any 
shingles or clapboards coming off, or 
any cracks that need stopping up to 
make the buildings warm. 

It is poor economy to have cows and 
horses sleep cold in the winter, and 
every farmer knows how much more 
profitable hens are, and how much 
faster the chickens grow if they are 
kept warm. 

If you will accept a suggestion from 
us, of which the editor of this paper 
will approve, you can fix up your old 
outbuildings, prevent leaky roofs, make 
warm your sheds, barns, hen houses, 
hot beds or green houses at very lit- 
tle expense. 

Go to your nearest hardware dealer 


and get a roll of NEPONSET RED 





mY 
/<0ne “Any 


REGISTEREQS 





ROPE. ROOFING, which is made for any 
outside. covering, and. is positively 
water-proof, wind-proof, and _frost- 
proof. There are five hundred square 
feet in each roll, and it will only cost 
yow $5.00 including the necessary nails 
and tin caps. 

Don't confound NEPONSET ROOF- 
ING with common tar paper, which, 
when exposed to the weather, will 
crack, crumble and quickly rot away. 


Tar paper was all right for your 
grandfathers, but in this age of ad- 


vancement a covering which is very 
much more durable and economical is 
required, and that is NEPONSET. It 
takes the place of shingles or clap- 
boards on outhouses, and back-plaster 
in dwellings. Anyone can put it on 
and it will last for years. 

If you would like to have a sample of 
this ROOFING and full particulars be- 
fore you buy, send a postal card to 
FP. W. BERD & SON; EAST WALPOLE, 
MASS:, and they will send it to you by 
return mail free. 





American Agriculturist 


« FARM *« MARKETS *« GARDEN * HOME « ; 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
Volume 64 For Week Ending October 14, 1899 ~ No. 16 


A REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


New Industries That Create a*Profitable Market for Hitherto Waste Products, That May Alter 
Naval Warfare, and Cause Far-Reaching Changes Throughout the Industrial World. 








How Corn Stalks Are Being Utilized So Profitably That the Farmer May Get as Much for the Formerly Despised Stalks as for the Grain— 
A Romance of Modern Progress That Has Laid the Foundation for New and Successful Industries. 





{NotTe.—For three years, the Editor of creamt of. The triumphs of science in The grain of the corn plant, formerly used 
American Agriculturist and his associates agriculture are as genuine as her victories only as food, now affords 20 commercial 
have been inquiring into and closely fol- 4n other industries or in astronomy or in products, And now the humble corn stalk 


lowing the subject here treated. The ar- : 
ticle below is the final result of all this electricity. 
work. We have published very little on 


Slaughterhouse by-products, bids fair to rival all waste products in 
which formerly were wasted, now yield value. 


this topic heretofore, because the matter larger profits than the dressed carcass of Such a statement at first loeks ridicu- 
was in a state of evolution. Now, how- beef, mutton or pork. The once despised lous. The western corn grower has been 
ever, the work has gone far enough to _ seed of the cotton plant, the accumulation brought up to consider the stalk field of 
warrant a comprehensive, impartial, au- of which was such a nuisance on plan- value only for cattle that must “rustle” 


thoritdtive and accurate statement, free 


. a " : 2 tations in former years, is now the raw ma- through severe winters. So lightly is the 
ae beng a Pn poorer i terial for a whole army of industries, and corn stalk regarded, at least in parts of the 
review of the case at the present time.] has enabled the grower to make a profit great western corn belt, that it is valued at 

The application of science to industry has’ even during the period of phenomenally low only 60c per acre. The growers of 2632 acres 
realize@ greater wonders than were ever. prices for eotton. of corn in 96 counties in the eight corn 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OWENSBORO PLANT 


Taken from the top of mill No 1, shown in the frontispiece. Building Ne 6 is the baling and storing plant; the excess 
of large leaves and shucks is baled here, Beyond are work rooms and flats for the help. The managers’ and U 8S govern- 
ment inspector’s office, other offices and warehouses for machine storage and factory supplies. No 7 is the cutting plant, from 
which the cut stalks go through the pipes to No 6, thence to mills No 5, 4, 3 and 1. The finished feed drops into No 3, the cel- 
lulose into No 1. ‘ ~~ 
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states made exact returns to us of the 1896 
crop, showing the value of fodder to aver- 
age only 59.4c perf acre. ““The Value fixed for 
fodder was the price at which it would have 
-sold shocked in the field, with no further 
expense to the owner for hauling or deliv- 
ery. The value of pasturage in the fields 
where the ears were husked from the stalk 
was fixed at the amount for which this priv- 
ilege could have been sold.” The total re- 
ceipts for the stalks averaged less than 60c 
per acre, It is true that maize is grown 
in New England and in certain sections of 
the southern states even more: for its fod- 
der than for its grain. It is also true that 
the value of this wonderful plant as fodder 
is becoming better appreciated in the corn 
belt, yet it is still true, that over thousands 
of square miles of corn fields the stalks have 
a value of only 60c per acre or even less. 

But now come _§ science, invention, dis- 
covery and manufactures, uniting in a new 
industry that offers ten. or twenty times 
that money for each acre of stalks. This 
new departure establishes a home market 
at which the farmer may get $3 to 5 per ton 
for the hitherto despised corn stalk. .In 
other words, it offers $6 to 12 per acre for 
that which the farmer has heretofore al- 
most thrown away. Even the labor of man 
and beast in delivering the stalks from field 
to factory comes at a season when both 
might otherwise be idle, so that the 
new industry means also a profitable mar- 
ket for labor. 

WHAT THIS MEANS TO THE CORN GROWER. 

The possibilities thus opened up are prodi- 
gious. To add only a few dollars per acre 
to each one of the 80,000,000 acres devoted to 
maize in the United States each year runs 
into a sum so fabulous as hardly to bear 
publication, But if it is assumed that only the 
fields of the corn belt will be benefited, those 
eight states, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 
alone average close to 60,000,000 acres unden 
corn. If only $5 per acre is added tothe value 
of the crop in this limited belt, it means the 
tidy sum of $250,000,000 added to the farmers’ 
income. 

And most of it would be net profit, the 
balance paying for labor in place of enforc- 
ed idleness. Since the value of the corn 
(grain) crop in this western belt averages 
only $6 to 10 per acre, any such cash re- 
turns for the stalks alone would practically 
double the value of the crop. And the corn 
(grain) produced in the United States each 
year is alone worth 650 to 850 millions of 
dollars. 

Aside from,the flights of imagination sug- 
gested by these figures, they reveal the 
striking importance of the subject. They 
emphasize what so few people realize, that 
corn is king, its grainaloneexcellingin value 
any other staple crop. Allowing merely a 
nominal value for the stalks, and King Corn 
is ordinarily worth over a thousand million 
dollars to the United States each year. More 
bushels of maize are produced in the whole 
world each year than of any other cereal, 
its total product being exceeded only by the 
potato. In a season of full average produc- 
tiveness, the world makes about 4000 mil- 
lion’ bushels of potatoes, 2750 million bush- 
els of maize, 2600 millions of oats, 2500 mil- 
lions of wheat, 1300 millions of rye, barley 
{30 millions of bushels. 

Until within a few years, the limitless 
possibilities of the maize plant were but 
dimly conceived of. Sir J. B. Lawes, the 
world-famous agricultural scientist of 
Rothamsted, England, ina conversation with 
the writer just ten years ago, referred in 
part to the commercial development of the 
corn plant that is now being accomplished, 
and with an enthusiasm that age could not 
dampen, concluded: “My chief regret in 
not having been able to visit America is 
that I shall die without beholding your mil- 
lions of acres of what I conceive to be the 
most superb crop that grows, as it is in 
itself the most valuable—Zea mays or 
American corn.” : 

THE FIRST QUESTION 
that arises is, can corn stalks be put to uses 





WHAT IS 
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MADE FROM CORN 


that warrant paying $3 to 5 a ton for them. 
We unhesitatingly answer, yes. Why were 
not these uses of stalks discovered before? 
is often asked. Why was not the present 
universal application of electricity discover- 
ed years before it was? Who can answer 
either question? But just as the larger use 
of electricity has so enormously stimulated 
the use and enhanced the price of copper 
and zine, so we foresee how the evolution 
of uses for the corn stalk may in future 
years advance rather than reduce the prices 
now paid for stalks. Here is a list of the 
products that already have been made on a 
commercial scale from the maize stalk: 
WHAT IS MADE FROM CORN STALKS. 

1. Cellulose for packing coffer dams of 
battle ships, this preventing them from 
sinking when pierced by balls or shells, 

2. Pyroxylin varnish, a liquid form of 
cellulose, the uses of which are practically 
unlimited, 

3. Cellulose used for nitrating purposes 
for making. smokeless powder and other 
high explosives, for both small and great 
arms, as well as purposes for which dyna- 
mite or all other explosives are required in 
various forms and degrees of strength. 

4. Cellulose for packing, it being the most 
perfect non-conductor known against heat 
or electricity, jars or blows. 

5. Paper pulp and various forms of paper 
made therefrom, both alone and mixed with 
other grades of paper stock. 

6. Stock food made from, fine ground 
euter shells or shives of corn ‘stalks, and 
also from the nodes or joints. The leaves 
and tassels also furnish a shredded or baled 
fodder. 

7. Mixed feeds for stock, containing fine 
ground shells or shives as a base, and in 
addition thereto various nitrogenous meals 
and concentrated food substances, or blood, 
molasses, distillery and glucose refuse, 
sugar beét pulp, apple pomace and other 
by-products, 

8. Poultry foods of two types, namely— 
type 1, containing a dominant nitrogenous 
factor for laying hens, and No 2, contain- 
ing a dominant. carbohydrate factor for 
fattening purposes. 

This is but a bare enunciation of the prin- 
cipal classes of corn stalk products. Each 
class may be subdivided into a variety of 
purposes, 

THE VALUE OF THESE PRODUCTS 

is unquestionably great. Any one of them 
is important enough to form a large indus- 
try of itself, But to obtain such an ar- 
ray of products from a source never before 
thought of—the corn stalk—involved an im- 
mense amount of original work, experi- 
menting, research and discovery. These 
scientific problems solved in part, then 
came the still more perplexing one of hand- 
ling the stalk and its component parts in 
such a way that the various products could 
be made at a cost which would allow of an 
adequate profit when sold. 

~All this involved the accomplishment 
in three years of what has taken 
fifty years to ao in many old 
established industries. Mark W. Mars- 
den obtained the first patent on corn stalk 
product Feb 19, ’95, but it has taken the 
combined genius of many of the most gift- 
ed scientists, inventors and manufacturers 
of America to develop this new industry up 
to the present state of the art. This has 
cost enormous sums, too, and would have 
been impossible but for the almost unlimit- 
ed capital of The Marsden Company and the 
unflinching confidence of its president, W. 
W. Gibbs of Philadelphia, with whom areas- 
sociated as directors, Thomas Dolan, George 
Philler, Samuel R. Shipley, Martin Maloney, 
Edwin S. Cramp, George S. Graham and J. 
R. Williams—gentlemen whose high stand- 
ing is recognized throughout the world of 
finance. _ 

Mr Gibbs had acquired fame _ and 
fertune as a captain of industry in 
the gas, electric and street railway busi- 
ness, before he was sufficiently impressed 
with the underlying principles of Marsden’s 
ideas to devote almost his entire time and 





STALKS 


energies to their development. Mr Gibbs’s 
management has been subjected to the most , 
violent criticism as a financial scheme based 
on corn stalk impossibilities. His associates 
have stuck to him, however, Mr Gibbs has 
been able to command capital whenever 
needed and has gone on working out new 
methods of manufacturing and world-wide 
markets for these new products until suc- 
cess is assured, This seems to be a case in 
which the originators or original backers 
of'a new principle have had the faith, the 
ability and the capital necessary to win 
momentous victory against what seemed to 
be overwhelming difficulties. 


‘ THE PROGRESS ACCOMPLISHED. 

The problem of extracting these products 
from the corn stalks involved the solution 
of. new perplexities and untried difficulties 
in manufacturing that can only- be appre- 
ciated by those who are familiar with the 
progress of the work. The latest improve- 
ments perfected permit the economical sep- 
aration of the various products largely by 
automatic machinery and methods, 

We are satisfied that The Marsden Com- 
pany is working on correct principles, that 
its products have a high value and un- 
limited markets, that these products gre 
being produced of a quality to satisfy con- 
sumers and at a cost that affords a wide 
margin of profit, While affording a profit- 
able home market for a hitherto practically 
waste product, it is also evident that this 
concern has at its command the genius, 
capital and experience necessary to further 
simplify and perfect its methods of manu- 
facture, so as to still further reduce cost 
of production and increase its possibilities 
of profits. The Marsden Company has broad 
patents covering all the machinery, meth- 
ods, processes and products of this inviting 
new industry. In addition, the knowledge 
it has gained through costly experience is 
exclusively its own. And this of itself is 
probably a greater protection even than 
any patents. 

In the light of all these facts, it has 
seemed to our most conservative judgment 
that the time was ripe for pointing out the 
agricultural and economic possibilities of 
this new departure. The more so, since, 
in addition to its experimental works and 
original factory at Owensboro, Ky, The 
Marsden Company is now about to build 
extensive works at Linden, Montgomery 
county, Indiana, at Peoria in Dilinois, and 
one at Wewport News, Virginia. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAIZE STALK. 


To make the matter clear, the nature 
and composition of the maize plant must 
first be understood. 

The corn stalk consists of joints (also 
called nodes) at irregular intervals, united 
by the stalk proper (these uniting sections 
are called internodes), together with leaves 
and tassel or flower. In the process of 
manufacture the leaves, tassels and joints 
are separated from the internodes, the pith 
is extracted from the internodes, leaving 
the shells of the internodes, commonly 
called shells or shives. It is found that 100 
Ibs of air dried Indian corn stalks, when 
stripped of leaves and tassel, contain 
about 

26 Ibs of nodes or joints, 

20 lbs of pith, coarse and fine. 

54 lbs of shells or shives. 
AMOUNT OF CELLULOSE IN THE STALKS. 


The maize stalk is made up mostly of 
water, fiber, starchy matters and sugary 
substances. To speak more scientifically, 
it is composed chiefly of carbohydrate mat- 
ter, consisting of ligno-cellulose, pentosan 
bodies and pure cellulose. The other car- 
bohydrate bodies except the pure cellu- 
lose, can be dissolved by successive treat- 
ments with hot acid and alkali. It has thus 
been found that the nodes contain on the 
average 33 per cent of pure cellulose, the 
pith 36 per cent and the shives 40 per cent. 

NEITHER SUGAR NOR ALCOHOL 


can be profitably obtained from corn stalks 
by any method now known. There were 
some hopes of making alcohol successfully, 
but this phase of the subject has been care- 








A CORN STALK FACTORY 











INSIDE VIEW IN BUILDING NO 5 


Showing the cutter and first rough separation. 




















TWO DISTANT VIEWS OF THE MARSDEN FACTORY AT OWENSBORO 


Both pictures are taken from well out in the Ohio river, which is shown in the foreground. In the lower picture, ob- 
serve the steamboat and floating factory, with two barges, used to gather corn stalks from the river landings to which 


the farmers deliver the stalks. The floating factory is used to put them through the first operation of manufacture, if 


desired. 
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fully gone over by Wiley, who thus sum- 
marizes his results for this article: 


“Two or three different kinds of sugar 
may be produced from maize stalks by 
digestion with hot acid—namely, xylose, 
arabinose and dextrose. The first and sec- 
ond named sugars are more abundant than 
the dextrose. The total quantity of sugars 
produced by hydrolysis with an acid esti- 
mated in terms of dextrose are as follows: 
Nodes 29 per cent, pith 23 per cent, shells 
or shives 26 per cent. 

“These data show that more than half 
of the material dissolved from nodes and 
shives by hot dilute suiphuric acid are 
composed of sugars; while in the case of 
the pith more than half of the soluble mat- 
ter consists of sugars. Of these sugars, 
dextrose is the only one which will yield 
alcohol on fermentation. The amount of 
fermentable sugars, however, is very small, 
since the quantities of alcohol from the 
three divisions of the stalk with the amount 
of dextrose corresponding thereto are as 
follows: 

RESULTS FOR ALCOHOL AND DEXTROSE. 


Alco- Dex- 
hol trose 
Division of stalk Pcent P cent 
BONE chu stadeddeatesscqdeqeencat 1.36 3.40 
Pith from internodes........... 2.16 5.40 
Shells from internodes......... 1.92 4.80 


“Tt has been established that the chief 
quantity of sugar formed in the above 
process consists of the quality known as 
xylose, a sugar which has no commercial 
value. It is evident that it will never 
prove profitable to attempt to make alco- 
hol from the maize stalks, since at best 
they would yield only two pounds of alco- 
kol to 100 pounds of stalks.” 


COMMERCIAL USES OF THE MAIZE STALK. 


Two important commercial uses have 
been found for the products of the maize 
stalk, namely, the pith and the shell or 
shive. In regard to the pith it has been 
demonstrated by actual trials that it is a 
perfect protection to battle ships against 
danger from sinking due to the entrance 
of water. Coffer dams about three feet in 
thickness when tightly packed with maize 
pith and perforated by shells or solid shot 
are completely impervious to the passage 
of water. For convenience in packing, the 
pith, after separation and purification, is 
pressed into cubes, each side of which is 
six inches square. These cubes at the fac- 
tory are packed in paper boxes so that 
they are kept dry and free from injury in 
transit, Illustration on Page369showstwo of 
these pith cubes, one enclosed in the box 
and the other removed therefrom to show 
its general appearance. The corn pith 
cellulose is rendered fireproof before being 
used. 

When the coffer dam containing this ma- 
terial is perforated by a shot, the elastic- 
ity of the tightly packed pith completely 
closes the hole made by the projectile, so 
that the water cannot pass through. Nat- 
urally some water must enter at the point 
of perforation, but owing to the great ca- 
pacity of the pith to absorb water, it being- 
able to hold more than twenty times its 
own weight when not pressed, the water 
that first enters is at once absorbed. This 
causes the pith which is moistened to swell 
and thus to close more completely the 
aperture made by the projectile. 

Another illustration-shows how a block 
of compressed pith will expand when 
moistened. Two blocks of pith were pre- 
pared in exactly the same way, having 
the same thickness and the same weight, 
they were placed on, edge in front of a 
camera and one was moistened by pouring 
water on it; it immediately began to in- 
crease in size and at the end of one minute 
and thirty seconds after the water was 
added the photograph was taken. The im- 
mense increase in size due to the swelling 
caused by the water is strikingly shown. 

This use of corn pith cullulose long since 
passed the experimental stage. It was the 
original object in utilizing corn stalks, and 
the many other products now obtained have 
grown out of the improvements in extract- 
ing the pith for this purpose. The United 


States naval department early made ex- 
haustive tests of corn pith cellulose, which 
proved it to be so vastly superior to cocoa- 
nut fiber that the latter has been discarded 





NEW USES FOR CORN STALKS 
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COFFER DAM OF CELLULOSE 


on a war ship. If a shell from the enemy 
pierces the side of ship below the water 
line, and passes through three feet of corn- 


pith cellulose into the ship, the cellulose 
will swell up so quickly that no water 
will get into the ship. “For Keeping out 


water a cellulose belt of 3 ft may be said 
to be about as efficient as a 6 inch belt of 
steel, so that the ship’s stability can be 
protected with 100 tons of cellulose where 
we should require 1000 tons of steel.” The 
naval ships Columbia, New York and 
Olympia are thus protected, and cellulose is 
being used on most of the new ships. 





and corn pith cellulose is now used for 
packing United States warships, This gov- 
ernment is so well satisfied with the supe- 
riority and cheapness of corn pith cellulose 
for naval purposes that our naval depart- 
ment officials indorsed it in a report to the 
Italian government. So successful Were the 
official tests by the admiralty at Southamp- 
ton and Poligon that the English and Rus- 
sian governments have placed orders for 
The Marsden Company’s corn pith cellulose 
for warships now under construction, and 
the government of France has done like- 
wise, 

As corn pith cellulose becomes cheaper, it 
will doubtless come into general use for 
lining vessels of all kinds, which it is desir- 
able to protect against sinking. A high 
authority (Lewis Nixon, naval constructor) 
says this discovery and application of cellu- 
lose is of as vital importance to the navy as 
the development of Harveyized armor and 
smokeless powder. 

USES OF THE PITH FOR MAKING NITRO-CELLULOSE 
AND HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

The pith, either directly or after extrac- 
tion with a dilute alkali, is easily nitrated 
into all the various forms of material made 
from cotton, and of course at far less cost. 
It has many advantages over cotton for 
nitrating purposes, especially in the manu- 
facture of explosives of all kinds, by rea- 
son of its more perfect keeping qualities, 

As is well known, the fibers of cotton are 
hollow and are filled with a mixture of 
acids during the process of nitration, If 
is found very difficult to remove these traces 
of acid by subsequent washing, and there- 
fore the keeping qualities of explosives 
made from cotton are not of the best. The 
pith of Indian corn stalks Is not open to 
the objection just urged against the fibers of 
cotton. It is easily nitrated, easily washed, 
and makes an excellent article for solution 
in amyl acetate or other solvent for the 
manufacture of varnish of different kinds, 
and also for making substitutes for gun 
cotton for the purpose of manufacturing 
smokeless_powder and other explosives. 

The best smokeless powders and dyna- 








mites are made from this nitrated corn 
pith. The powders have remarkably per- 
manent qualities, not being open to decom- 
position and thus being safer to keep and 
to use than the ordinary smokeless powders 


keretofore manufactured. A corporation 
with ample capital is now constructing 
great works at South Amboy, New Jersey, 
for the manufacture of this improved 
smokeless powder on a large scale. It is to 
be made in sizes, grades and qualities 
adapted to every possible purpose. 

The corn pith in its natural state ab- 
sorbs nitroglycerin with avidity, and thus 
makes an excellent dynamite, the strength 
of which can be increased almost indefinite- 
ly according to the purpose for which it 
is to be used. 

IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 

the use of corn pith cellulose is destined to 
play an important part. The outer shell 
or shives of the internodes of corn stalk un- 
der proper treatment yield a pulp that can 
be used alone or as an admixture with 
cheaper pulps for making paper. As Orange 
Judd company uses an immense quantity of 
paper for its periodicals and books, we are 
specially interested in the claim that the 
woody covering of corn stalks may yield a 
substance which will produce news Paper 
of superior quality without materially in- 
creased expense. Those most familiar with 
the experiments under way in application 
of corn stalk by-product to paper manufac- 
ture, predict surprising results in the line 
of fine book papers at low cost. 

It may yet prove true that the humble 
corn stalk will be a most potent factor in 
preserving forests. The consumption of 
forests by wood pulp mills has assumed 
Vast proportions, and already threatens 
the dire comsequences of forest denuda- 
tion. With corn stalk pulp obtained more 
cheaply and of better quality than wood 
pulp, and as an incidental by-product of 
other manufactures, instead of being the 


sole product, as in wood pulp mills, the 
possibilities of the pulp feature of corn- 
stalk utilization are certainly immense. 
IN THE ARTS. 
Other manifold uses of cellulose in the 


arts afford an attractive field for corn pith. 
The liquid form of cellulose, better known 
as pyroxylin varnish, is a most remark- 
able substance that can be utilized in a 
thousand ways. Practically everything 
made from wood pulp can be made still 
better from pyroxylin varnish, which may 
also be applied as a coating for all exterior 
surfaces and used for many other pur- 
poses. The name “pegamoid” has been 
applied to a similar but far more costly 
preparation made from cotton, which has 
made a great sensation in the world of 
manufactures and the arts, but the corn 
pith pyroxylin varnish ,seems to be in 
every way superior and much cheaper. 

The coarser cellulose product from corn 
stalks is coming into general use for pack- 
ing purposes. As one of the best non-con- 
ductors of heat, it is employed in lining re- 
frigerators of all kinds. For refrigerator 
cars it is peculiarly popular, because the 
jarring of the car in transit expands the 
stuff and makes it fill space even more 
thoroughly than when first packed, thus 
increasing its efficacy. Other preparations, 
on the contrary, settle and leave large open 
spaces and their non-conductivity of heat 
is thus gradually destroyed. 

Corn husks afford a desirable quality of 
“exeelsior” for upholstering. The leaves, 
tassels, etc, make a shredded fodder of 
good feeding value. Practical farmers will 
be most interested, however, in 


THE NEW CORN PRODUCT FOR FEEDING PURPOSES 


~ It has been shown that the fine ground 
shives or shells of the stalk, from which 
the pith has been removed, make an ex- 
cellent base for cattle food. Extensive ex- 
reriments were made with this food at the 
Maryland agricultural experiment station 
and published in Bulletin No 43 of that 
station, also at the New York station, 
Geneva. Feeding experiments were made 
under controlled conditions, in which it was 

[To Page 368.] 















Raising Baby Beef. 


M, C, THOMAS, OHIO, 





_In producing first-class, young beef, the 
breed of cattle selected is a very import- 
ant point. The three leading breeds are: 
Shorthorns, Polled-Angus and Herefords. 
There are a few others that some recom- 
mend, but wherever they have been tested 
they have not proven equal to the breeds 
just mentioned. The beef qualities of some 
of our cattle have been greatly reduced by 
being mixed up and crossed so much with 
the dairy breeds. There is no use trying to 
raise beef from dairy cattle. If you want 
to run a dairy, get a dairy breed, but if you 
desire beef, procure a beef breed. Study the 
qualities of the leading beef breeds and 
select the one that nearest suits your fancy. 
If you choose a breed that you do not 
naturally have a liking for, you will not 
make a success with it. Because your 
neighbor breeds Shorthorns is no reason 
why you must. 

After the breed has been selected, pay 
particular attention to the feed and care. 
When it is possible, I prefer to have the 
calves come in February or early March. 
If the cows are in good flesh when winter 
sets in, and are not giving a full flow of 
milk, they will not need so much extra care 
to keep them in first-class order until calv- 
ing time. Until they have calved, good 
clover hay and corn fodder can be their 
principal diet, but when they begin to give 
milk, they should be given in addition to 
the hay and fodder, some oilmeal, bran, 
middlings, etc. This will produce a heavy 
flow of milk and will keep the calf growing 
rapidly until it gets old enough to stand 
pushing. When grass comes the cow will 
give a large quantity, thereby causing the 
calf to make rapid strides. 

As soon as the calf is old enough to eat, 
begin feeding it a little oats, bran and 
shelled corn, and when it is about fou 
inonths old, gradually increase the feed an 
decrease the amount of milk. By the time 
it is five months old, have it entirely wean- 
ed and on full feed of corn, oats and bran. 
Be very careful about making these 
lchanges too rapidly. They should be so 

adual that the calf will not notice them 
‘(Always have plenty of good clean water and 
sait in easy reach. If they cannot have all 
\the water they want, their growth will be 
‘greatly retarded, When the grass begins to 
fail in the fall supply green corn fodder 
and clover hay, and as cold weather ap- 
proaches, if possible, provide a shed where 
they can go in and out ag they like. Never 
fail to let them have all the grain and hay 
they will eat, 

By caring for them in this manner they 
will weigh from 900 to 1000 lbs at one year 
old, if of good stock to begin with, I_prefer 
to sell at that age. Some may prefer to 
keep them longer, but I believe it pays to 
sell younger and keep more cows. 

Good Way to Fatten Lambs. 
E. H, GREINER, PENNSYLVANIA. 








T notice an article by Ewing Sims of Ohio, 
telling how he fed 120 Montana wethers, and 
the result. I was much interested in his 
method, as I am feeding sheep myself. This 
year I fattened 100 lambs, which yielded me 
a much larger profit than that realized from 
the Buckeye lambs. My sheep weighed onan 
average 49%4 lbs when I bought them. The 
total cost for the 100 was $273. When I sold 
them, they averaged 92 lbs and brought me 
$552, to which must be added $92 for wool, a 
total of $644, leaving me for feed $371. 

Now for the net profit. My plan of feed- 
ing is somewhat similar to Mr Sims’s. I 
Placed them in a short pasture until they 
were rested and until their hunger was par- 
tially satisfied. Then I put them on fresh 
pasture with plenty of good water. They 
received but little grain at first, but this 
was increased gradually the first few 
months, after which they were put in a shed 
and’every morning and evening fed on corn 
and hay, receiving at noon middlings and 
hay. I fed 300 bushels of corn worth 35c 





LIVE STOCK 


per bu, costing $105, and three tons of mid- 
djings at $15 per ton, or $45, making a total 
of $150. Deducting this from $371 we have 
a net profit of $221. This of course did not 
inclyde the pasture, cost of caring for sheep, 
ete. 





Taking Milk Samples—Creamery testing 
may be best checked either by halving the 
creamery sample or duplicating it. When 
the creamery composite sample is complete 
and ready for testing the operator may be 
asked to furnish one-half of it. The patron 
should then be certain that the operator 
thoroughly mixes the sample by pouring; 
that all the cream from the sides of the jar, 
covers, etc, is mixed into the milk or cream, 
and that the halving is done immediately 
after the last pouring. In lieu of this the 
operator may be required every time he 
samples at the factory to furnish a dupli- 
catesampleina jar controlled by the patron, 
In this way duplicate composite samples 
may ,be made, one held in the control of the 
operator, the other in that of the patron; 
both of. which should test closely alike. 
Wide-mouthed jars should be used, which 
should be filled absolutely full to prevent 
churning in transit.. Express charges should 
be prepaid, and the name of the party send- 
ing should be placed upon the package.— 
[Vt Agri Exper Sta Bulletin. 





Feeding Oats and Barley to Pigs—<At the 
Minn exper sta, pigs fed a ration in which 
oats was the predominant factor did not 
make a profitable gain either while grow- 
ing or being fattened. In the same experi- 
ment it was found that the use of barley 
if long continued tends to weaken the ap- 
petite. Barley is not as well for a rapid in- 
crease in weight as is corn. With the price 
of food and work as follows, meat may be 
produced at a cost of $1.83 per hundred, 
yielding a profit of 1.32: Oats 14c per bu, 
barley 16c, corn 18c, grinding 2%4c. Green 
feed when it was given was valued at 75c 
per ton. The hogs were worth $3 per cwt 
when they entered the experiments, but 
were sold at $3.15. 


Keeping Cows for Profit is one of the 
cleverest booklets out. It is both practical 
and beautiful. It is issued by the De Laval 
Separator Co, 74 Cortlandt street, New 
York, and will be sent free to anyone who 
writes them a postal for it, stating that 
you saw their ad in American Agriculturist. 


Weight of Market Sheep—The average 
weight of all sheep received at Chicago in 
"98 was 86 Ibs. Sheep run heaviest in mid- 
winter. In Jan, ’99, the average weight was 
90 lbs, and in Aug only 77 Ibs. 


Barb Wire Cut—J. C. M.’s (N Y) mare was 


cut in front of the hock joint with a barb 
wire. It has nearly healed, but has left a 
large, loose bunch. If this had been proper- 
ly treated there would haye been no lumps. 
At present it will require a great deal of 
time, patience and caution to remove it. 
Take a blunt knife and scratch the scurf off 
until the blood begins to ooze, after do- 
ing this for a few minutes wipe it dry and 
apply a small quantity of bichloride of mer- 
cury to the part with a small bit of smooth 
wood, not using more at one time than 
would lie on a dime. Repeat the applica- 
tion every third day until the lump disap- 
pears. Keep the animal tied so that it can- 
not get its mouth at it so as to irritate it. 
Be careful not to use any more at one time 
than directed, as the medicine is poisonous, 
Mix 1 oz oxide of zinc with 2 oz vaseline 








and apply a little of this once a day. 
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and better amg > what every cow 
owner desires. Thisdemandssome- 
better in the dairy than the old 
or the modern creamery. We 
it in our improved patent 


‘Auati Cream Separator, 


parators cost too much money and 
pn oy paraekoel machinery. This costs less than 

the interest on the money and is better. - 

rates closely and leaves the cream in 

— s Made in 4 sizes, from 1 to 15 4 

jo cone one easy to at 


7 1,00. 
AGE ane WANTED E\ EVERYWHERE. Wille 
at once for specia. 

wren CREAM SEPARATOR Oo 
actory Sar. Watertown, N. 
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Save the Pennies. 


The butter fat left in 
the skim milk by the old 
process of dairying would 
go a long way toward 
educating the boys and 
girls if saved and con- 
verted into fine flavored, 
high quality butter. The 
Sharples Separators 
will save the butter fat 
and make it sell at the 
highest market price. 
Learn all about them in our free Catalogue 
No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
U.S. A. 


EXPELLO 


WILL CURE YOUR HORSE 


It is guaranteed to eure Contrection, 
Thrush, Hoof oot Rat C Cracked Heel, Qs Quarter Cacke’ 
Corns and all 
Heel, tue Old deees. Barb Wire Cuts, 
on Cows, Ete. Send for yuu 
sample eye oa only to rE i - a 


3¢-lb. Be, 3 pax "Boe, ry * ho oe tone 
on =F quantities. 


EXPELLO MFC CO., 
92-94 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, 


sisal CONVEX 
DISHORNER 


is made on a different, better,and more 
scientific principle than any maa hao a horn- 
cutti wore It is simpler, strong 
er,c pers easier to’ operate, cuts 
closer and more ee ae more 
humane. The only dishorner 
that cuts all kinds, shapes, 
and sizes of horns without 
crushing or pulling them apart. Write at once 
for illustrated book on dishorning—free 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa, 
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CRUSHED CORN 10 
GEO. S.COMSTOCK, 

















DDRESS the Lincoln Portable Shedding Co., 
Lincoln, Illinois, for circular on shedding. 
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TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
By HERBERT Myrick, A colored chart 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
% cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
3 Shows plainly the constituents of all 
stock foods, and how to combine them 
B50 as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail 
the composition, digestibility and feed- 
, ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
S&S grains and feeding stuffs, and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different 
“classes of farm animals under varying 
conditions. 2 


% Feeds and Feeding. 
* By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
students and stock men constitutes a 
% compendium of practical and useful 
& knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
Animals and every detail pertaining to 
this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
wature in many years, All the latest and 
& best information is clearly and system- 
atically presented, making the work in- 
* dispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE D CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
arquette Building, Chicago, Ii. 
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PRESSING AND PACKING CELLULOSE 


The corn pith cellulose is pressed into 6-inch cubes 18 at a time on this hydraulic 
press, with an average pressure of 60 tons to the square inch. The blocks of cellulose 
are then packed in cartons made from corn shives and then into boxes lined with water- 


proof paper. 
A Revolution in Agriculture. 





[From Page 366.] 


established that the fine ground shive con- 
tains 11 lbs per hundred more digestible 
matter and 2 lbs per hundred more diges- 
tible protein than the shredded corn fodder. 
It was further shown that the material 
Was superior to timothy hay in food value. 

Similar views-of the feeding value of the 
new corn product have also been officially 
expressed by leading European experts, in- 
cluding Daforb of Vienna, Thomas of Lige, 
Wieland of Berlin, Peffert of Paris. Their 
experiments and reports have been greatly 
responsible for the keen export demand 
for this feed. It has also been successfully 
used by many practical feeders in this 
country. Some stock do not take kindly 
to it at first, but after getting used to it 
eat it with avidity and with satisfactory 
results compared to more costly feeds. 

As a base for mixing with other foods, 
this new corn product is found most ex- 
cellent in every case, giving results of the 
most favorable character. The most im- 
portant function of this material, however, 
is found in the fact that it is the best ab- 
sorbent for blood and molasses of any sub- 
stance which has ever been tried. The 
food value of blood and molasses has long 
been recognized all over the world, blood 
by reason of its high content of protein, 
and molasses by. reason of its content of 
easily digestible carbohydrates. The su- 
gars contained in molasses have high fat- 
tening properties, and are especially suited 
to preparing animals for the market. 

The mechanical defects, however, attend- 
ing the feeding of blood and molasses in 
their natural state are so great that such 
food is impracticable, but fine ground 
shives of Indian corn stalks will absorb 
from three to five times their weight of 
blood and molassés, and after being spread 
for a day or two in a dry place will be suit- 
able for packing. and transportation. If 
artificial drying be employed even larger 
quantities can. be absorbed. 

Advantage has been taken of this fact 
for mixing the finely ground shive with 
various other food products in order to 
make a cheap and yet well balanced ra- 
tion. It is just the stuff to mix with dis- 
tillery slop or other forms of swill, vast 
quantities of which are wasted or lost by 





methods of feeding now in use. Mixed 
with apple pomace, the combined feed is 
more relished and gives better results. 
BEET PULP CORN FEED. 
Mixed with wet pulp from beet sugar 
factories, this bran-like material absorbs 


FEEDS FROM CORN 





the water and produces a mixture that can 
be handled readily and fed to great advan- 
tage. It has been 'so successfully used for 
this purpose by beet sugar manufacturers 
in Germany, also to utilize their vast stores 
of waste molasses, that the export demand 
will take at $12 per ton every ton of the 
120,000 tons that the company wiil be able 
to make during the coming year. 

An economical method of converting the 
wet but nutritious pulp from sugar beet 
factories into a form readily handled and 
fed, is much needed. This new corn pro- 
duct, fine and dry and of unprecedented ab- 
sorptive power, besides being a good feed of 
itself, is just the substance for mixing with 
this wet pulp. The product should possess 
high feeding value, must be extremely palat. 
able, and in a condition admitting of trans- 
portation with facility and of storage with- 
out deterioration. 

Such beet pulp corn feed should be sold at 
a price that, in view of results obtained, 
should make it one of the cheapest of feeds 
for all farmers within moderate distance by 
rail or road of the factory. Even at such a 
price, this would afford a profitable mar- 
ket for the vast quantities of pulp that now 
are practically wasted by every beet sugar 
factory in America. Possibilities in this di- 
rection will be tested on a large scale at a 
number of beet sugar mills this fall. 

If the new corn product thus converts ta 
valuable uses the pulp and molasses from 
beet sugar manufacture, such a result, along 
with other by-products from beet sugar 
mills that are being developed, will have a 
profound influence in maintaining the 
superiority for profit of the beet sugar in- 
dustry over cane sugar. Indeed, the com- 


‘plete utilization of beet by-products may 


eventually render the industry independent 
of tariff in competing with the cane sugar 
made by coolie labor in the tropics. 

AS A BASE FOR POULTRY FOOD 
the fine ground shive seems to have no 
superior. Two types of poultry food have 














SACKING THE MARSDEN FEED 


The new corn product is being sacked by the packer at the right. 
at the left is for packing finely powdered cellulose. 


The machine 





FEEDING AND MANURIAL VALUES. 





FEEDING AND MANURIAL CONSTITUENTS COMPARED 


Marsden Dry corn Timothy Wheat Corn 

feed fodder hay bran meal 

ES ed sa ce Gaba pads isan sd a seensoaenes 2.9 42.0 13.0 11.0 15.0 
es NE is a ow ay giawd sais ed Mee ne ail 97.7 58.0 87.0 89.0 85.6 
pT en ae ty ee fe rire 5.1 2.7 4.4 5.8 1.4 
se re ery rr errs eee 6.2 4.5 5.9 15.4 9.2 
Protein, digestible .........cccecscsees 3.7 2:5 2.9 12.0 7.0 
EE, OE ce tdades wk'ss mks us gs dannd iwas 41.3 14.3 29.0 9.0 1.9 
oe ee ee err 25.2 9.4 15.4 2.3 1.1 
A err rrr 34.7 45.0 53.9 68.7 
Sugar, etc, digestible. Riiades.daakake scien 24.0 28.4 36.7 63.2 
a a arr re or ere 1.8 1.6 2.5 4.0 3.8 
Me, ED 4d 50d sdwentcdieneasencean 1.6 1.2 1.4 2.9 3.3 
POGGiNS VCRIUS- POP tOM.. os ccccceciccoes $12.12 $8.16 $10.48 $13.76 $16.98 
ee I ak ook bd vc cs as 0e.¥egeen 3.1 1.8 13 2.7 1.6 
te ee ere ere 11 0.5 25 2.9 6 
ks aie thE icanceteake eee ans cade 1.8 0.8 a 1.6 4 
DE WREMEE: 52:ci.cc spade teres saeasau $10.84 $6.53 $5.03 $12.19 $5.69 
UNS WD hoo kk kcs casecndvesaws den ease $17.54 $11.43 $13.00 $19.86 $19.83 


The feeding value pér ton is obtained by estimating the digestible fat and diges- 


tible protein as worth 2c per lb, and digestible - 
values are expressed in money by estimating 


starch, etc) at lc per lb. Manurial 


nitrogen at 15c per lb, phosphoric acid 5c, potash 4c. 
feeding value plus one-half the manurial 


fiber. and carbohydrates (sugar, 


The total-value in money is the 


value, on the assumption that half the 


plant food elements are lost by the time the solid and liquid excrement is used ~on 
the farm. The “values” thus expressed in money have no necessary relation to what 


either feed costs in market, nor to their feeding value or effect 


or milk. 
been developed from this material, one for 
laying hens, containing large percentages 
of nitrogenous materials, and the other for 
fattening broilers for the early market, 
containing a considerable excess of carbo- 
hydrates, derived principally from molasses. 
These rations have been thoroughly tried at 
the Maryland agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Young chicks just from the incubator, 
having been. fed exclusively on this food 
from the beginning, these chicks not only 
grew with remarkable rapidity, but the 
pullets began laying at an earlier day than 
any others of which a record has been 
made. The purpose in mixing the poultry 
food is to make it complete, so that chick- 
ens could be fed upon glass plates without 
access to any material except that contain- 
ed in the food and yet thrive perfectly. 

Chickens eat the poultry food with avid- 
ity, especially the type containing the, ex- 
cess of molasses. The type containing the 
excess of nitrogenous matter is not so 
palatable at first, but soon becomes so if fed 
at first with a little sprinkle of maize meal. 
The poultry food is pressed into flat 
cakes, making it easier for transportation; 
before feeding it is broken into fragments 
and moistened, preferably with hot water; 
m this condition it is eaten with great avid- 
ity and with most profitable results, 


AS A FOOD FOR STOCK 
of all kinds, the new corn product has 


in -making ‘flesh 


given very. satisfactory resuits.. Not_only 
beef cattle and dairy. cows, -but . young 
stock, horses, mules and hogs have done 
well on this feed in place of hay or rough- 
age. Owing to. its compressibility, large 
quantities can be transported in a com- 
paratively small space, making it useful for 
teamsters, army, purposes and the like. 
Pigs do well on it, and the results with 
poultry are remarkable. 

Further accounts of the value of the food 
for feeding purposes are found in Bulletin 
No 51 of the Maryland station at College 
Park postoffice, and Bulletin No 141 of the 
New York station at Geneva. 

These practical demonstrations of the feed- 
ing value of the new corn product simply 
confirm its theoretical or scientific value for 
this purpose. It appears that of the pro- 
tein in the nodes 60 per cent is digestible; 
in the pith 68 per cent, and in the shells 72 
per cent. Each of the three portfons of the 
Indian corn stalk described above has been 
subjected to a careful chemical examina- 
tion by Wiley, with the following results: 


Nodes Pith Shives 

p cent pcent pcent 

pO, I er 6.52 7.01 4.95 

Ag |, 37.94 41.44 46.01 

Se tiv avkaveng eeaneweanes 2.11 2.80 1.94 

tee pokdeden Rieccacd eas .94 1.17 .78 

MONON = i kéds axcecsdaces 4.38 3.50 2.44 
Carbohydrates other than 

GPUS “SUE who 000 05 555 48.21 44.08 43.88 


New and more perfect methods of manu- 
facture give a product of still higher feed- 
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ing value, This is emphasized by: the fol- 
lowing comparative analysis made x: Ww. 
H. Dean: 





Kew 

Oat shive 

hulis No 22 

P cent P cent 

WES ain Ate wnat nathan wee 1.56 2.92 
De OE, oa once occu oxsese 1.15 1.78 
CHU MOT oes es cs cacatess 1.72 6.15 
Crude ‘BiG e-. 05.6 dice ccuelee He 34.48 41.34 
DARE oi c:ciatevisnsees \enoecatatun 4.76 10.36 


_THE MANURIAL VALUE 

of this new feed must not be lost sight of. 
Containing as it does the more solid parts 
of the stalks, its percentage of ash is very 
high. Since 100 lbs of pure ash of the maize 
stalk contain some.36 Ibs. of potash and 
nearly 15-lbs of phosphoric acid, not to men- 
tion. about 10 lbs each of sdda, lime, mag- 
nesia and silica, it will be seén that the 
manurial value of the: prepared: shives is 
important. The new preparation is also 
remarkably rich .in: protein or nitrogenous 
matter and this adds ‘still ‘more to its ma- 
nurial value. ; 

Compared with other. feeds, the Marsden 
new corn feed now made warrants the-com.- 
parison in double column “table at .top 
of this page. Its digestibility is figured 
on the average of results at the Maryland 
station. The ‘‘values expressed in money” 
are necessarily somewhat arbitrary, but 
are the same as used in Myrick’s feeding 
charts and tables, and are-quite as intel- 
ligible and useful to the ordinary farmer as 
the chemical analysis and artificial co-effi- 
cients of digestibility. 

THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 
describing just how the stalks are handled 
from start to finish, will appear in our 
next issue. This will be the first time these 
facts have ever been published. Illustrated 
descriptions will also be given of the model 
works that are now. being finished at Lin- 
Gen, Montgomery Co, Ind, also at Peoria, 
Ill, and Newport News, Va. - 

Our Growth in Exports is in both agri- 
cultural products and manufactures. Ex- 
ports of breadstuffs in Aug were 25% million 
dollars against 20 a year ago; provision 
exports 15% against 13% millions. Total ea- 
perts from the U S during first eight 
mnonths of ’99 were 793 millions against 779 
one year ago, 642 two years ago and 602 mil- 
lions in the big export year ’92, 








A Queen Bee Will Hatch in 16 days, a 
worker in 21 days, a drone in 24 days, from 
the laying of the egg. A queenless ‘colony 
will raise a queen at once if it has eggs or 
larvae in the hive. 























CORN 


b, Same with cover removed, 


PITH CELLULOSE IN 


a, Corn pith cellulose as packed for shipm ent, 








VARIOUS FORMS FOR SHIPMENT 


a, Disk of compressed corn pith cellulose, 
b, The same laid flat after water has dropped on it for 1% minutes, 
showing its enormous expansive and absorptive power. 


e 
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Cranberry Crop Unevenly Distributed. 





Latest advices to American Agriculturist 
confirm our recent reports showing the sit- 
uation in the cranberry belt.._.The crop as a 
whole is a liberal one, but unevenly dis- 
tributed. The commercial cropapproximates 
865,000 bu, a little less than a year ago, but 
considerably greater than that of ’97 or of 
96. The N J crop is the one which has 
been most violent in its fluctuations the 
past few years, this season falling off ma- 
terially from the bumper yield of 98, as 
shown in our table of comparisons. In the 
state just named serious damage has fol- 
lowed sharp frosts at the close of Sept 
and during the first four days of Oct, these 
catching a great many bogs while picking 
was in progress, and in numerous instances 
destroying practically everything on the 
vines, Some of our best-posted correspond- 
ents in that important cranberry state in- 
sist that the crop can prove little more than 
half that of a year ago. Earlier vicissi- 
tudes to the Jersey crop have been de- 
scribed in our columns. 

ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS 


[In thousands of bushels.] 


1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 

N B occccccces 530 425 400 550 510 200 575 
N J.......+---225 350 200 140 210 200 325 
The west ....110 100 60 50 10 25 100 
Total ...... 865 875 660 740 730 425 1000 


The important thing just now in the cran- 
berry situation is the sharp frost during 
the first three days of Oct in N J, This 
wrought serious damage throughout a large 
part of the Jersey cranberry section where 
harvesting was in progress, serving to ma- 
terially cut down an already shortened 
yield. Low temperatures struck portions 
of the Cape Cod territory, but the crop was 
largely out of the way of frost. Jersey 
growers suffered severely, some losing as 
high as 6000 to 7000 bu, although such cases 
are exceptional, while many estimate their 
loss 800 to 1500 bu, this affecting shipments 
for the time being. The Jersey crop has 
therefore seen many vicissitudes, all the 
way from June and July drouth to Oct 
frosts. The crop available for autumn and 
winter markets is very much short of last 
year’s bumper yield. 

An important part of the Cape Cod crop 
has left first hands, largely around $4 per 
bbl, in some instances 3 50, and occasionally 
above the figure first named. Barrel mak- 
ers have had all they could do to supply 
packages for the increased yield, which is 
Placed by some of the best posted people on 
Cape Cod at 20 to 25 per cent over last year. 
In some of the bogs on the Cape the in- 
crease over ’98 has been remarkably heavy 
where peculiarly favored, and out of all 
proportion to the general average. Notafew 
bogs which yielded next to nothing last 
year now show good crops and some im- 
portant new bogs have come into bear- 
ing. 

The outlook for prices is moderately en- 
couraging, although the relative size of the 
crop on Cape Cod and in the west, serv- 
ing to make a total available supply of fair- 
ly large proportions, is against very fancy 
quotations. But on the other hand the de- 
velopment of serious frost damage in N J 
within the last few days is attracting much 
attention, holders showing more confidence 
and prices hardening a trifle since the close 
of Sept. There is mofe or less pressure of 
offerings of Cape Cod fruit, not only in such 
markets as Boston, but also in the west, 
and Chicago prices are relatively lower than 
at some eastern points. The size of the 
apple crop and consequent prices of this 
fruit always have some bearing on cran- 
berries, which are inclined to sympathize 
to some extent with the apple market. It 
is unfortunate that cranberry interests have 
never yet been able to work up any par- 
ticular export trade, the crop being obliged 
to find a home market. exclusively. Early 
Oct finds good cranberries selling in Boston 
as low as $4.25@4.75 per bbl, in N Y 5.25@ 
5.50, amd in Chicago 4.75@5.50. The market 
as a whole seems to be opening somewhat 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


lower than a year ago. But if frost damage 
in N J should prove even more serious than 
now seems probable, hardening conditions 
may ensue. 

CRANBERRY CROPS AND PRICES. 


Crop, 7-—Price per bu—, 

bushels Oct Jan April 
1899-00 .......... 865,000 $1.60 ? 2 
FIOM cdc ce ccisee 875,000 1.75 2.50 3.25 
TMS ead cig.x0 660,000 2.00 2.75 3.25 
BENET occcaiice see 740,000 1.75 1.25 1.00 
BSIG—6 on vsidsccece 730,000 2.50 2.00 2.50 
ne a eee 425,000- 2.50 3.00 0.75 
1893-4 ...........1,000,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
1892-3 ..... 600,000 1.50 2.50 3.00 
po eee 760,000 2.00 2.2 2.00 
BSOU"E wpcs ce sices 800,000 2.25 3.00 3.50 


Prepare Trees and Shrubs for Winter. 
8S. H. LINTON, MISSOURI. 





At the north begin to prepare trees and 
shrubs for winter at least by the last of 
October. At the south this should not be 
delayed longer than November. To pro- 
tect from the ravages of rabbits, mice, etc, 
clear the ground around the stalk of all 
rubbish, either by hoeing or mowing off 
close to the ground. Apply the protection 
to the body of the tree, This can be done by 
wrapping with paper, rags, corn stalks, 
screen wire or wood veneering. The wood 
veneering is the most complete, durable and 
cheapest in the end. If made of white pop- 
lar it will last for five or six years. When 
1 ?t on, the ends should be sunk one to two 
inches in the ground. This will prevent In- 
sects crawling under and finding shelter. 
Trees set one; two and three years and 
those planted this fall should have root 
protection. This is best secured by covering 
the roots with eight to twelve inches of 
soil and firming with the foot. Round off 
the top so it will shed water. On top of 
this heap of earth put the wrappers. With 
the more tender trees such as peach, Jap- 
anese plum, quince and all others of this 
order, put on the wrappers and then mulch 
with stable manure, leaf mold or well- 
rotted straw, having the layer thick 
enough to completely shade the ground as 
far out. as the limbs or beyond the circle 
of the hole dug in planting. With shrybsand 
vines of the hardier varieties, the same 
mulch may be applied, using caution to pro- 
tect the stems against mice. The tender 
varieties a.~ best laid down and covered 
with earth just before freezing. After cold 
weather has come to stay put on a layer 
of stable manure or rakings from the yard. 
Leave in this condition until after all dan- 
ger of freezing is over, then uncover and 
level the soil down even with the surface. 

These rules carefully observed will give 
good results and leave the grower well paid 
for his labor. I wintered six fine fig trees 
in open ground the past severe winter when 
the thermometer went to 32 below zero. By 
a special effort it is possible for us to grow 
many of the semi-tropical trees and plants 
in our northern climate, Some of the fine, 
tender grapes may be grown in open ground 
by taking down and covering the vines to 
protect them from the extreme cold. 





Cost of Protecting Fruit Against Frost 
—The most effective method of warming 
orchards when the temperature is danger- 
ously near freezing is found to be that of 
burning coal in wire baskets. Oil pots in 
Florida groves make a much hotter fire, 
but the deposit of lampblack upon the fruit 
renders the method unfit for general use. 
With coal fires, 20 to 50 per acre gave good 
results, in several cases raising the tem- 
perature as high as 5 degrees. Fifty wire 
baskets cost about $5 and the fuel to run 
them $2.50 to 3 per night. 


Potato Digging Is in Progress in the 
northern portion of the commercial potato 
belt and results in the main are satisfac- 
tory. Severe frosts the past few days have 
caused damage in. some sections, a Wis 
correspondent of American Agriculturist es- 
timating at least 20 per cent less because 
of this in his territory. But reports of this 
character are not general, and a good crop 
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DUKE ’97, 


First prize Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel at 
the meeting of the American Buff Plymouth 
Rock club, Buffalo, N Y, Jan 3 to 8, 1898, 
and first cock, Chicago, 1899; also winner 
of the gold special as best surface-colored 
male in the class, 345 birds competing for 





this special. Bred and owned by F. C. 
Shepherd of Ohio. 
is being secured outside of a few impor- 


tant sections. According to advices now 
coming forward, preparatory to making our 
final report of estimated tonnage, there is 
more or less disappointment in Wis and 
portions of Minn. Yield in N Y appears ir- 
regular and in many sections under last 
year. Nebraska has a good potato crop and 
so in Ia, where well cultivated, in spite of 
vicissitudes through the growing season. 
Down in Me farmers are busy in the fields 
securing a splendid crop. 





Strawberry Notes—Nearly every variety 
of strawberries came out more or less 
knobby this year and averaging about half 
size. The most perfect berries in my bed 
were from Brandywine, William Belt, Cum- 
berland Triumph and from some of my own 
seedlings. Clyde has this year been very 
poor and small. It makes plants very 
rapidly, and to do its best should be kept 
in narrow rows. The finest stools were 
those of Howell, a late variety, with enor- 
mous fruit stalks holding the berries well 
up from the soil. Sparta gave me the first 
fruit, but of very irregular size. Rio, com- 
ing close after, makes a great mat of plants 
and a good showing of berries, many of 
them of very large size. Ivanhoe disap- 
pointed me. Of second early berries, Cum- 
berland Triumph and Haverland ripen to- 
gether, and are still indispensable varieties. 
For main crop Brandywine and Nick Ohmer 
are far ahead, and for late varieties Will- 
iam Belt and Michigan lead in a list of 40 
varieties. Excelsior for very earliest, with 
Sample and Seaford for main crop, I have 
not fruited, but have good reason to think 
they are remarkable acquisitions. Among 
my seedlings I have a strain of very late 
berries coming. from the old Climax. Among 
these are some that promise very highly.— 
[E. P. Powell, New York. 





Finest Ever Grown—Apples have not 
dropped worse than usual and the quality 
here is the finest ever grown, largely Rus- 
set, 20-oz, Baldwin and Greening.—[W. A. 
Lafler, Orleans Co, ‘N Y. 





Manufacture of Comb Honey. 
JAMES A.STONE, ILLINOIS, 





Can comb honey be manufactured? is a 
question often asked. Many who are ig- 
norant answer, yes, while all who are in- 
formed on this subject will say authorita- 
tively, no. In this age of adulteration near- 
ly all food products can be manufactured 
in some way or other. In many cases it 
would take an expert to tell what the com- 
pound is composed of, so it is not particu- 
larly wonderful that many believe that 
comb honey can be made. No man has ever 
‘been able to manufacture anything that 
contains life, and it is just as impossible 
for him to construct a pound of comb honey 
that cannot be detected by the eye. 

I know a man who bought of his grocer 
several samples of comb honey. He was told 
that it was manufactured, for the bees 
could not build comb so straight as this 
was. The honey was submitted to an ex- 
pert, who pronounced it an extra fine sam- 
ple of white clover, Spanish needle» and 
hearts-eavte honey. The evenness of the comb 
was explained by the fact that the bee- 
keeper who had produced it had used a 
separator, which made it necessary for the 
bees to build their comb straight. A prom- 
inent bee man and manufacturer of bee 
apparatus has had a standing offer for the 
last 20 years of $1000 to the person who 
would prove that comb had been manu- 
factured, filled with honey, and capped, by 
machinery. It is needless to say. that the 
money has never been claimed. 

The manufacture of comb honey is just 
as impossible as that of hens’ eggs or of 
strawberries, according to A. I. Root. The 
fact that imposters place a small piece of 
comb honey in a jar of glucose and brand 
it and sell it for pure extracted honey does 
not prove anything against comb honey. 
These facts, however, have caused many 
people to believe that if extracted honey is 
adulterated, comb honey is also. When you 
see a small piece of honeycomb floating in 
a jar of sweets of this kind, you can call it 
a deception, and 99 times out of a hundred 
you will have named it correctly. All these 
things go to prove the necessity of pure 
food laws in all states. 


They Lay When Eggs Are High. 
L. 8. RICHARDS, MASSACHUSETTS. 








When lecturing on the subject of early 
pullets, I have been repeatedly asked by 
somebody in the audience, ‘“‘Won’t pullets 
hatched so early that they lay before Sep- 
tember, lay one litter and then shed like an 
old hen?’ That notion has been cuddled by 
most farmers and some quite extensive 
poultry raisers for years. It’s a false no- 
tion. 

In my experience of quite a number of 
years in raising early pullets, I have not 
had over three or four out of a hundred 
that would molt less than a year and a 
half from the time of hatching, and I have 
had some early pullets lay in June. Every 
pullet that you can get to lay when eggs 
have advanced to 25c a dozen, the latter 
part of Aug or Sept, the better. Get your 
hens to laying when eggs are going up; 
there is where the profit lies, and not in 
the provokingly low price in April and 
March, at 14 down to 12c, and last spring 
10c a dozen. My hens are intelligent and 
know better. They shell out eggs the least 
at these ridiculously low figures. 





Chicken Chat—c. H., Mo: Naphtha or car- 
bolic acid is largely use@ in making the 
patent lice killers ——Mrs D. E. P., N Y: 
Hens whose combs turn dark and which 
make a choking noise in throat have prob- 
ably been overfed.Give homeopathic nux 
vomica, six pellets, with the soft food twice 
a day. Feed less.——W. Doxey, N Y: For 
diarrhea of turkeys, feed boiled rice.—— 
Miss Ross, N J: To preserve grass, pack it 
tight in a hogshead or vinegar barrel. Cover 
the top airtight and put on heavy weights. 
Lawn clippings are good for the purpose. 
Miss A., N Y: The turkeys’ leg weak- 
-ness is caused by overgrowth. Feed con- 





POULTRY AND BEES 


siderable meat and avoid dampness. Rub- 
bing the legs with oil or liniment is use- 
ful. For gapes, clip a long feather, dip in 
kerosene and insert in fowl’s' windpipe, 
twisting so as to dislodge as many gape- 
worms as possible. 


Excellent Water Fountain—Select one of 
the gallon size fruit cans and set it upside 
down in a tin cake dish from the five-cent 





counter. Make two Wents in the edge of 
the can, as shown, and fit a wire from one 
edge of the plate up over the can, and 
down to the other side. It must hold the 
can firmly, but be readily slipped off when 
the can is to be filled. Punch a hole one- 
half inch up from the lower edge of the can, 
and the water will flow out as wanted. 





Success with Chicks—Frank Vandruff, 
Sussex Co, N J, hatched by incubator from 
100 fertile eggs, 96 chicks, and from 147 eggs 
142 chicks. The first lot lost only two chicks. 
He feeds his chicks until 3 mos old with 
johnny cake with a little chopped onion. 
All his poultry are White Leghorns.—[My- 
ron Pease. 


Movable Poultry Yard—The section, a, 
b,c,d,is of light boards, covered with poultry 





netting. To bottom board, ec, d, are fasten- 
ed three heavy planks or supports, e, f, 9, 
meeting the board at right ungles. These 
hold the structure upright, and four sim- 
ilar pieces hooked together make a con- 
venient poultry yard which may be m_ ed 
without trouble.—[L, M. A, 





Weed Seeds have some little value. Asa 
rule, however, cheap wheat mixed with 
screenings is expensive feed, 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
y reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 


in the market. Circulars FREE. 
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PulletsEggs 


y 


AreWante 


At this time of year. Get your pullets to 
laying by October. A well filled egg basket 
daily is what makes poultry pay. You can 
obtain these much desired results by 

care, proper foods, and the use as directed of 


Sheridan’s Powder 


Is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 
It causes perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs in the winter. 


ost-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 
I > LCC, Poultry Discases and Treatment. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cts; five, #1. can, $1.20. Six, 5. 
xp. paid. 'I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Nothing Under The Sun 


will Make Hens Lay andkeep them in healthy 
condition all the year round hike 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


and Tonic 


Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
trial will convince ‘you. 1 Ib. can 

For the month of November onl 
1 lb. can 15c. or 7 cans ®1. Now is your chance to 
lay in a supply of this Food, and you will have 
plenty of Egus when cold weather comes. Our im- & 
mense illustrated Catalogue free. Address 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY (0. & 
28 Vesey St.. New York City, 
W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 
When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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They can’t be profitable unless They can't 
help layi ws mn Gasen Ont Bone ond 


ite etal Grit. They double the eggs. 


“Wann’s New Bone Cutters 


cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiest 
way. Mann’s Clover Cutter and Swinging 
+ hy ek es. 


LZ installments, 
PF. W. MANN CO., Box 140 Milford, 
FRE ILLUSTRATED 
CATA Loc U a Choice 
rgre doth Wat 
Ex es eens Shrubs, Frujt eet <4 Pg Ba ded e- 
sired. E. S. PETERSON & SONS, Box 10, Moutrose,N.Y¥. 


TREES 











Fall catalog free. Established 1869. Over 
150 acres. Address The Geo. A. w 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 












prices. 
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- The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock gt lowest 
We have 500 acres in nursery stock—shade trees, 
fruit trees; ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit plants, in 
fact anything you can ask for, Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. Write to-day. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 


We are 
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HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, BERLIN, Md. 








the greatest egg production. 


ters and 


should contain at least 20 per =. of 
e 

the best in every way and won the only medal at World's Fair, Chicago. 

Cut meat, gristle and vegetables without clogging. Stearns 

rit Crushers are a necessity to al 

Send your address. BE. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 33 Syracuse, N. Y. 


n cut bone—not dried—to insure 
ebster & Hannum Bone Cutters are 


Clover Cut- 
Booklet free. 
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Good Roads in Jersey. 




















New Jersey is practically out of debt, and 
its current resources are enough to pay 
all the state expenditures without the im- 
position of a state tax. Indeed, it is es- 
timated that for 1899 the state’s income will 
exceed its expenses by $1,000,000. The ex- 
penses last year were $2,300,000, of which 
the agricultural experiment station got 
$15,000, state dairy commission $12,000, and 
the board of agriculture $6500. Here is a 
total for agricultural purposes of only a 
little over $30,000 or a fraction over 1 per 
cent of the total expenses of the state. It 
is true that some $7000 was spent on bovine 
tuberculosis and $103,000 on state roads, but 
both of those undertakings are even more 
for the general benefit than for agriculture 
in particular. 

The farmers of New Jersey are well jus- 
tified in demanding that this year’s appro- 
priation of $100,000 for good roads be in- 
creased for next year to three times that 
amount, Indeed, New Jersey could not 
make a better investment than to spend 
half a million of its state funds next year 
in extending the admirable system of good 
roads that has been inaugurated by the 
state highway commission. The farmers 
of New Jersey no longer complain over 
the cost of good roads, but approve of the 
present system-of state aid, and wish it to 
be largely increased, because they have 
found good roads to be extremely profitable. 

Of course, it is important that the state 
roads be built through the rural districts 
where most needed, and the appropriation 
should not be spent in the wealthy cities 
and towns, Nothing is doing more to ben- 
efit New Jersey agriculture than goodroads, 
and they are deservedly popular among the 





EDITORIAL. 


progressive farmers of this state. Any sug- 
gestions on this topic from our New Jersey 
readers will be much appreciated, to the 
end that agitation and discussion may now 
be started and result in a still more liberal 
system of state aid another year “to good 
roads in rural districts, 

The good roads session of the national 
farmers’ congress was intensely interesting. 
It showed that farmers all over the land 
are waking up to the necessity and econ- 
omy of good roads. Their only objection 
vanishes if, by a righteous system of state 
aid, the farmer is not unjustly taxed for 
good roads. 

eS. 


The Russian government shows indomit- - 


able energy and enterprise in exploiting its 
agricultural products and seeking a wider 
market for them, Its latest move is an ear- 
nest endeavor to induce England, the great- 
est of all meat-eating countries, to permit 
the entrance of Russian cattle, hogs and an- 
imal products of various kinds. At the in- 
~itation of the imperial government, a com 
mittee of English experts is visiting Russia, 
with elaborate entertainment, for the pur- 
rose of examining the veterinary establish- 
ments and the enormous stock farms. The 
Russian government believes that the way 
19 encourage the sale of its meat products 
in England is to assure the English people 
that the goods are all right in every respect. 
America’s lead in the English meats trade 
can only be maintained Ly our consta.t 
vigilance and enterprise, with Australasia, 
Argentina and Russia all seeking the same 
market outlet. , 


Se 


The national irrigation congress, in ses- 
sion recently at Missoula, Mont, took a 
conservative stand regarding federal aid to 
irrigation. The eastern fear of increased 
western competition from the development 
of the arid west is exaggerated. The point 
is truly made that every family settled on 
reclaimed.arid land will create eight times 
as large a home market for domestic man- 
ufactures as could be created abroad by a 
larger expenditure. Few people realize that, 
under irrigation, the now arid west could 
support five times the present population 
of the whole United States. It is a notori- 
ous fact that our home trade is eight to ten 
times as * uch as our foreign trade. No 
wonder the cry goes up, “Annex the arid 
west rather than the tropics.” 





This year of general plenty in staple 
farm crops is further emphasized in our 
reports of yield on later pages of American 
Agriculturist. Wheat outturn has proved 
much below last year, but that was a rec- 
ord-breaker, and the present yield means 
enough for home use and a fair export sur- 
plus, which will in all probability be want- 
ed. The oats crop has been surpassed but 
once or twice in quantity and never in qual- 
ity, and corn is now made, with a liberal 
but not burdensome amount in sight. Other 
money crops are touched upon in this issue, 
well worth careful consideration by all in- 
terested. 

—— Oe 

The utilization of corn stalks for a va- 
riety of commercial purposes is an achieve- 
ment worthy the liberal space devoted to 
it in this issue of American Agriculturist. It 
is the first presentation of the whole sub- 
ject to the agricultural and _ industrial 
world. No greater “scoop” was ever made 
in agricultural journalism. But the public 
has come to accept such enterprise as a 
matter of course with the American Agri- 
culturist weeklies. 





The express companies are going to put 
up a great fight in congress to knock out 
the 11-lb international parcels post. They 
want the mails to carry nothing heavier than 
4ibs, the present domestic limit. The express 
companies better keep still. The more they 
“fight,”’ the sooner will congress remove the 
weight restriction on parcels, and thus en- 
able the mails to absorb the express busi- 
ness. 





FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Farmers in Convention. 





The farmers’ congress at Boston last week 
was national in its scope, both in a geo- 
graphical sense and in the subjects dis- 
cussed. This, the 19th annual session of 
the farmers’ national congress, brought to- 
gether delegates from all points of the com- 
pass, representing practically all of the 
territory east of the Rocky mountains. It 
is worthy of note that the great central 
west seemed to predominate in numbers 
and influence, although the middle and 
eastern states also had good delegations 
and there was-a scattering from the south 
and southwest. While fully recognizing the 
fact that many knotty questions looking 
toward the welfare of the farmer remain 
unsolved, it is gratifying to note that 
throughout the sessions of the congress the 
tone in the main was optimistic. On a 
good many occasions the very important 
truth was touched upon that the farmers 
hold within their own hands the power to 
right many of the wrongs to which they 
have long submitted. The way out, so far 
as detailed plans are concerned, was less 
distinct, yet the deliberations of this im- 
portant body cannot prove other than help- 
ful in making sentiment and in shaping 
state and national legislation. 

A number of excellent papers were read, 
some of them altogether too long, and oc- 
casionally one so irrelevant that it had no 
true place on a program of this character. 
Delegates frequently engaged in spirited 
discussions, more or less fire was elicited 
through the introduction of some of the res- 
olutions, and here and there real political 
tricks were attempted. Among the reso- 
lutions heartily indorsed was one made by 
Maj Alvord, looking toward an extension 
of the rural free mail service, asking con- 
gress to make suitable appropriation along 


this line. Maj Alvord also offered a 
resolution protesting against the ap- 
propriation of money by congress for 


the erection of storage reservoirs in the 
irrigation districts, and the calJlection of 
water for the purpose indicated, saying that 
the matter should be left to private capi- 
tal. While adopted, the resolution was op- 
posed by some of the delegates from the 
west. 

Col T. C. Slaughier of Texas gave an in- 
spiring talk about agricultural progress at 
the south and said: I am glad Iam here. I 
go home freighted with new ideas, with 
broader views, greater pride, and a warmer 
love for my country and calling. No Bos- 
tonian hag invited me to a dish of bacon 
and beans, nor bored me with his super- 
ficial knowledge and esthetic manners, or 
patronized me with his superior wealth and 
antecedents. Your warmth of hospitality 
and brotherhood for humanity has broken 
my spectacles of prejudice. Come south 
and west, please, and let us break yours. 
We extend a hearty welcome to the moral 
and industrious citizen of every clime, re- 
gardless of antecedents, political or re- 
ligious creed. 

The very fertile subject of taxation 
brought out some discussion. A Massachu- 
setts man said in that state a third of the 
property is real estate and two-thirds per- 
sonal and of the latter only 25 per cent is 
assessed; that if the laws of Mass were 
enforced the tax rate would be reduced 
from some $15 on the thousand to 7.50, thus 
greatly benefiting farmers, who are now 
obliged to pay more than their just propor- 
tion of taxes. He said the legislators in 
various states are too often lawyers who 
are at the same time tax dodgers, there- 
fore affording no relief, and that the farm- 
ers should be able to do something in their 
own behalf. Here Delegate Flanders of N 
Y refuted the accusation against the in- 
tegrity of the lawmakers, and insisted that 
if farmers would only make their wants 
known and in no equivocal manner, they 
would be given a fair hearing and secure 
what they want. This sentiment wassecond- 
ed by Slaughter of Tex and others. The del- 

FTo Page 379.] 









NEW JERSEY. 


Additional Fair Notes. 

At the New Jersey state fair held at 
Trenton the women’s dep’t was especially 
attractive. In the building devoted to 
needle work and kitchen products the show- 
ing was most excellent. Every bit of avail- 
able space in this large show room was fill- 
ed with all conceivable kinds of cakes, pies, 
bread, pickles, etc, and quilts, doilies, tidies, 
spreads, cushions and fancy work of every 
description, Only a few of the prize win- 
ners of some of the most. substantial 
kitchen products can be given. Wheat 
bread, first, Alfred S. Grainger of Trenton; 
bread by girl under 13 years, L, E. Det- 
mars of Trenton; angel cake, Miss Anna H. 
Clark of Hightstown; chocolate loaf cake, 
Mrs Joseph L. Watson of Trenton; cake by 
a girl under 13, Miss Lillie Johnson of Tren- 
ton; ice cream cake, Mrs J. I. Hutchinson 
of Hightstown; apple pie, Mrs R. N. Drake 
of Trenton; best display of pickles, Mrs J. 
Cc, Cubberly of Hamilton Square; best dis- 
play of canned fruits, Mrs L. Yetter of 
Trenton; best display of preserves, Mrs E. 
B. Yard, Robinsville; spiced fruits, Mrs E. 
B. Yard. The showing of honey was also 
made in this building. It was not very large, 
but good in quality. All prizes for comb 
and extracted honey went to J. B. Hutchin- 
son of Hamilton Square, The showing of 
dairy products was also arranged in this 
building. It was exceedingly small and 
could hardly be designated as a dairy dis- 
play. In butter packages of not less than 
4 lbs, first prize went to Sarah E, Imlay of 
Imlaystown; second, Frank Carter, Ches- 
terfield. Creamery butter not less than 6 
lbs, first to Thomas Mevis of Cream Ridge; 
and second to Mrs William I. Hutchinson of 
Dutch Neck. Cheese, Mrs Allison E,. Cook 
of Lawrenceville took all the premiums. 

The showing of farm implement men, the 
makers of wagons and carriages, thresh- 
ing machines and the like, was probably 
better than it has been at the fair for a 
number of years. Not only was the show- 
ing good, but the manufacturers did a good 
business and were well pleased. The follow- 
ing firms were represented: Kemp & Bur- 
pee, Syracuse, N Y, manure spreaders; 
George Harder of Cobleskill, N Y, silos 
and feed cutters; Osborn Mfg Co of Auburn, 
N Y, harvesting machinery and general 
farming implements; W. R. Harrison & Co, 
Massillon, Ohio, feed cutters, etc; Bateman 
Mfg Co of Grenloch, N J, farm imple- 
ments of all kinds; Ohio Cultivator Co of 
Bellevue, O, farm implements; Mast, Foos 
& Co of Springfield, O, feed cutters and 
farm implements; Fairbanks & Co of Beloit, 
Wis, windmills, etc; Wiard Plow Co of 
Batavia, N Y, plows, cultivators, etc; P. P. 
Mast & Co of Springfield, O, feed cutters, 
corn harvesters, feed grinders, etc; Plano 
Harvester Co, Chicago, harvesting machin- 
ery and farm implements; Chilled Plow Co, 
South Bend, Ind, plows, wagons, etc; Cham- 
pion Wagon Co, Oswego, N Y, plows and 
farm implements; Crown Grain Drill Co of 
Phelps, N Y, drills and seeding imple- 
ments: Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, wind pumps, tanks and the like; Buf- 
faio Forge Co of Buffalo, gasolene engines, 
ete: St Albans Foundry Co of St Albans, 
Vt, feed cutters, powers, etc; American 
Steel and Wire Co of Chicago and New 
York, wire fencing, gates, etc; Knox Fence 
Co of Lebanon, N J; Chandlee Fence Co, 
Chandlee, N J; Bissell Chilled Plow Co of 
South Bend, Ind, farm implements; Ameri- 
ean Harrow Co of Detroit, Mich, harrows, 
cultivators, plows, etc; McSherry Mfg Co 
of Middletown, O, wagons and farm imple- 
ments: Williams Mfg Co, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
windmills, etc; S. S. Messenger & Son 
of Tatamy, Pa, agricultural imple- 
ments; Geiser Mfg Co, Waynesboro, Pa, 
threshers, steam engines, etc; Cyclone 
Woven Wire Fence Co of Holly, 
Mich, Grant-Ferris Co of Troy, N Y, farm 
implements: Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co of 
Canton, O, plows and general farm imple- 
ments: Syracuse Chilled Plow Co, of Syra- 
cuse, N Y, plows and general farm imple- 
ments; Cortland Wagon Co of Trenton. In 
dairy machinery fine displays were made 
by A. H. Reid of Philadelphia; Vt Farm 
Machine Co, Bellows Falls, Vt, and the 
De Laval Co of New York. 





The Wayside Fruit Thieves—Few farm- 
ers escape the annoyance of thieves during 
the fruit season. There is a growing loose- 
ness on the part of dwellers in towns and 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


cities in respect to the rights of fruit grow- 
ers, which amounts to positive dishonesty. 
Men and women who would scorn a thief 
will without apparently any compunction 
of conscience stop at the roadside and plun- 
der the farmer’s trees, cn which he depends 
for a part of his income or for his own 
supplies, and will, if remonstrated with be- 
cause of this, make remarks not at all flat- 
tering to the farmer. A large part of this 
plundering comes from a lamentable ig- 
norance on the part of the traveling public 
as to its rights on the hignways. In most 
of the states the land over which the roads 
are built is covered by the deeds of the ad- 
joining land owners and all the right the 
traveler has is to pass peaceably over them. 
Any nuts or other fruit growing at the 
roadside are as much the property of the 
land owner as if they grew in the middle 
of his field, and the traveler who with bags 
or baskets takes away fruits from the way- 
side without permission of the owner is as 
much a trespasser, or to make it more for- 
cible, as much a thief as if he entered his 
inclosure and stole his chickens or pota- 
toes. Sunday has become the worst day in 
all the week for this kind of work, and 
woe betide the farmer who leaves his prem- 
ises unprotected on that day during the 
fruit season. We have a heavy crop of nuts 
in this vicinity this year, and hundreds of 
shellbark and chestnut trees are being ir- 
reparably injured by having large stones 
thrown against them to jar out the nuts. 
Farmers cannot stand on guard all thetime. 
Most of the depredations are charged to our 
foreign-born popwtlation, many of whose 
ideas of the freedom of America are cer- 
tainly very broad, but our native-born citi- 
zens are many of them far from faultless 
in this matter. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we must pay for fruit in these days.— 
[J. A. Casterline. 

Springfield, Burlington Co, Oct 10—Hay 
was hardly a fourth of a crop, potatoes in 
spots almost a total failure, while 
within a short distance the crop 
would be fairly good. Local showers were 
the cause. Wheat not a full crop. Oats not 
much raised in this vicinity. Corn is good; 
rain came in time to save the crop. Some 
fields blown down badly. Millers are paying 
about 70c per bu for wheat. Potatoes 40c 
per bu, though a good many are sold by 
the basket holding five-eighths of a bushel 
at 20 to 30c per basket. The tomato crop was 
good; canning factories paid $7 per ton. 
There are a number of factories in this 
neighborhood and a great many tomatoes 
are grown here. Everybody has been busy 
getting fall seeding done, the first week in 
Oct being a favorite time to sow in this 
vicinity. There is a good crop of apples. 
This is a dairy region. Butter is worth 
from 25 to 35c per lb. Quite a number of 
farmers have their own separators, mostly 
the De Laval, It is reported that some are 
getting $20 per ton for hay; rye straw $12 
per ton, 

The Line of Frost Damage in the cran- 
berry section of N J, covering an experience 
of 20 years in this part of the state, is at 
some date between Ott 1 and 12, and the 
dates of most frequent frosts Oct 5-7 (this 
years serious frost caught cranberry bogs 
Oct 1-3). The weather makes and unmakes 
cranberry crops spring and fall, and gives 
winter selling price, regulating the amount 
of early vegetables in the spring which 
compete with this fruit. I estimate cran- 
berry crop on vines here at half of last year, 
but it is difficult to form a figure in drouth 
years, The bogs here are practically in north- 
ern limit of cultivated bogs in Jersey. Bur- 
lington Co and southward have gone heavy- 
ily into cranberry culture, including many 
growers whose crops are 10,000 to 20,000 bu 
annually.—[J. T. B. Monmouth Co, N J. 


Atlantic Co—In the towns of Mullica and 
Hamilton, cranberry interests are looking 
up\and some new bogs will come into bear- 
ing. next year. This will increase the area 
perhaps,10 to 15 per cent, and will consist 
largely of old bogs burned four years ago 
but now in good condition once more. Grass- 
hoppers and crickets proved very destruc- 
tive to the crop the past season, and this 
long before the frost period of early Oct. 


NTERPRISE 








For full information 
about this, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill. Rye 
Thresher and Binder, 
Saw -machine (circular 
and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, Enstiage 
. eggs : ~~" a 
: a silo, ddress, -D. 
= mM Harder, Cobleskill, 
N.Y. S@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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Money for 
Retired 
Ministers 


School teachers, or others 
seeking outdoor work. We 
offer good pay to the best 
agents, those of experience, 
and who can be relied upon 


for faithful work. We 


want good people, those with 


tact andenergy,good address. 
A large commission for 
every subscriber—ncw or 
old—you get for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


—and $18,000, to be distrib- 
uted among best '764 agents 
at the end of the season, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


Sy HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may ther many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of cheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as wellas the methods of management called for 
ander our circumstances, are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 81900 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Worle 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURB, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By MNERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, upto-aetp 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested wants to know about. To the farmer 

it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 

to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 

trates and describes the newest model sugar 

mills. It gives —- of oe ex- 
erience in promoting and opera 

Factories. It shows just how to establish the 

industry in any “given locality. It is not 

theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over.240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them ull- 
age plates from magnificent photograp 

Faken specially for this work), superbly 

rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Jersey Cranberries Frost Damaged—A 


correspondent in Burlington Co writes us 
that the frost of Oct 1 destroyed half the 
cranberries at this time on the vines, while 
frost the succeeding night was still harder, 
leaving the berries unpicked almost or quite 
worthless. One large grower lost 6000 bu, 
another 1000 bu, others 600 to 800 bu. In 
Ocean Co the loss is heavy and so with the 
lower counties of the state, affecting the 
shipment of berries from N J, The frosts of 
the opening days of Oct were almost unpre- 
cedentedly severe for a time when a large 
proportion of the berries were still unpick- 
ed, and in consequence the damage was 
widespread. 


NEW YORK. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Oct 10—The corn 
crop is not of the best, owing to the rav- 
ages of grubs. Apples are not more than 
half a crop, but of good quality; buyers 
paying $2 for red apples and $1.50 for green. 
Pork is bringing from 6 to 6%c per lb, but- 
ter 20 to 22c, eggs 20c per doz, potatoes 1 to 
1.25 per bbl. George Crawford of Charlton 
has his new barn nearly completed. Prowl- 
ing dogs destroyed a number of sheep be- 
longing to Rankin Bunyan of West Charl- 
ton, Isaac Kimball is marketing apples in 
Gloversville. 

Westfall, Pike Co, Oct 10—Late truck and 
corn were killed by recent frosts. J. M. Al- 
drich is putting up a windmill over his well. 
Some lumber rafts went down the Delaware 
river after a recent freshet. Potatoes re- 
tail at 50c per bu, eggs 20 to 22c. Apple 
market is rather dull. Butter is high. 

Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Oct 9—The 
first snow fell on the evening of Sept 29, ta 
the depth of about three inches. A number 
of farmers had not dug their potatoes or 
cut their corn owing to wet weather. The 
aprle crop is fair and is being harvested 
and taken to an evaporator recently built 
in this town. The price paid in bulk is 40c 
per cwt. 

Hartford, Washington Co, Oct 9—Apples 
are a very light crop, not enough for home 
use, Potatoes a light yield, but of good 
quality. Some are drawing hay to Gran- 
ville for $13 to 15 per ton. Stock of all kinds 
looking fine. Feed short but good. 


Somers, Westchester Co, Oct 9—Here, 
within 40 miles of New York city, the best 
price obtainable for choice apples is $1 per 
bbl. The dairymen supplying the Bordeu 
factories at Brewsters, Millerton and Was- 
saic have held meetings and asked for a 
small advance in price, in view of the in- 
creased price of cows and feed, but the 
company refused to concede anything more 
than a trifling advance for one month. 

A Successful Breeder of Stock—The 
farmer who depends upon museular labor 
alone to make farmins net a/balance in 
these days is surely going tothe wall. Itis 
head work and hand work together that 
pays off the mortgage or makes the bank 
account balance in the farmer’s favor. One 
of Madison county’s successful farmers who 
has made his head help his hands is Charles 
H. Record of Bouckville. He is a practical 
farmer who has attained success. He has 
a herd of 35 head of fine Holstein cows. This 
summer he sold five heifers at good prices 
to R. O. Coe of Kirkville, and since then 
has been shipping calves to leading dairy- 
men in Pa and O. He also has one of the 
best herds of Chester-White swine in the 
county.—[L. W. G. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Oct 10—Po- 
tatoes are selling at 40 to 50c per bu. S. 
Mason Potter has a crop of over 1000 bu of 
first class potatoes; the crop seems to be 
large in this vicinity and of excellent qual- 
ity. Apples are fine in some orchards where 
spraying was attended to, but in others they 
are scarce and of inferior quality. Forty 
cans of milk leave the milk station daily. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Oct 9—Recent 


rains raised the Schoharie river about 4 ft, 
causing considerable damage, especially to 
a temporary bridge near Mill Point, Hiram 
Jones sold about 40 acres of his farm to the 
Empire State Power Co. This will be over- 
flowed. His buildings are on this land and 
he is removing them to the upland. Albert 
Brumley cold his grist mill to the company. 
They expect to build a large dam below Es- 
perance next spring. The buckwheat crop 
in this section is light; also corn on account 
of drouth. Oats yield well and potatoes 
Apples are scarce 





aré an average crop. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers are in better spirits.this fall on ac. 
count of the better prices received for pro- 
duce. Jay Montanye, who has_ worked 
John L. Schuyler’s farm the past two years, 
has hired a farm of John E, Brown, near 
Oak Ridge. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Oct 10—Corn 
about all cut; it was very uneven, some 
pieces being extra good, while others were 
very poor. Buckwheat in some places is 
very good and in*others very light. Oats 
yielded well for the amount of straw, which 
was very light. Hops were a very light 
crop and rather poor in quality. Apples are 
a very good crop along the river and of 
good quality, but on the hills they are not 
so plentiful, 


Grafton, Rensselaer Co, Oct 9—Threshing 
is being done now. Buckwheat was a light 
crop. Oats are good. Hay was an average 
crop. Apples are a large crop and of extra 
quality. Plums very scarce. -Potatoes aver- 
age a large crop and are $1 per bbl at Troy. 
Cattle are being turned into meadows, Jerry 
Hakes is building an addition to his house. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Oct 9—Many farm- 
ers have turned cows onto meadows. The 
winter factory at Evans Mills pays $1.10 this 
month for milk. Butter brings from 25 to 
28c, eggs 18c, oats 30c. Cows are worth from 
$22 to 35 per head. Some milch cows are 





is receiving more attention than formerly. 
Time was when a bed of sufficient size to 
grow enough for the family table was con- 
sidered all that was necessary, but at pres- 
ent a great many farmers are selling from 
50 to 400 bu yearly. The soil in this vicinity 
is well adapted to them. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Oct 10—Albert 


Pettys and Fred Green have market- 
ed fjpigs in Troy at $6.50 per 100 
Ibs. Beef is scarce and high. Po- 


tatoes are an average crop; price 90c per 
bbl (180 lbs). Corn eared very light owing 
to the drouth. Butter has advanced in price; 
creamery is retailing at 26c per lb. Some 
farmers have begun to grain and fodder 
cows. Apples are bringing $1.50 per bbl for 
nice fruit. 


Rose, Wayne Co, Oct 9—Wheat and eats 
are excellent crops. Buckwheat light; warm 
and dry weather caused it to blight. Pota- 
toes a moderate yield. The apple crop is 
light. Corn all cut and a moderate crop. 
Onions good. A. A. Klinck, the largest 
onion grower in this county, has about 15 
acres, Which will yield from 600 to 800 bu 
per-acre. One grower had quarter of an 
acre which yielded at the rate of 1300 bu 
per acre. 


Essex, Essex Co, Oct 9—But very little 


fruit about this section. Grain crop light 
and straw short. Corn no crop at all in 
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SHIPPING CELLULOSE BY CARLOADS 


To the United States government. 


It is sent to the shipyards where naval ships 


are under construction, and is used in these ships as elsewhere described. 


being butchered for beef. Pork is advanc- 
ing. H. L. Lawton is putting water in his 
underground stable. Grant Gardner is build- 
ing a new hennery. Jerome Hibbard, former- 
ly of Le Ray, now proprietor of the dairy in 
Watertown, runs a wagon in this town ev- 
ery day, picking up eggs and butter. No 
plowing has been done owing to the dry 
weather. Apples are a small crop and but 
little cider has been made. -Alice Northrop 
has given up school teaching and is attend- 
ing to her farm. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Oct 9—A freeze on the 


night of Oct 2 killed all tender vegetation. 
Much damage was done to _ unprotected 
house plants. Much work has been done on 
the highways this fall. Potato digging and 
apple picking are progressing. 


Bethlehem, Albany Co, Oct 9—Charles D. 
Niver’s orchards are estimated to yield 600 
barrels of apples, which he has sold to J. 
G. Ward & Co of Ravenna for $1.50 per bbl, 
barrels furnished. Rye sowing is finished, 
the acreage being less than usual. Clay soils 
could not be put in proper condition for 
sowing, on account of the drouth. There is 
every prospect that meadows will yield light 
crops next season, In many fields the grass 
roots were killed. Cultivating with a disc or 
spring tooth harrow, and giving @ top dress- 
ing of barnyard manure, might benefit 
some, but the plow is best. Onion growing 





many places. Potatoes iight but of a very 
good quality. Hay not more than a third 
of a crop and prices very good. Pastures 
very dry. Butter is bringing from 21 to 23c 
per lb, butter factories paying 85c per 100 
for milk. Some farmers are putting in win- 
ter wheat, as they haven’t much corn to 
husk. Cattle are selling fairly well. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Oct 10—Mr Wolf, 


proprietor of the butter factory which has 
just been completed, is now experiencing 
considerable difficulty in securing milk. His 
factory has a capacity of 125 cans of 40 qts 
each per day, and he does not want to begin 
with less than 20 cans, but this amount he 
cannot secure. Mr Wolf is now under con- 
tract with certain parties in New York for 
all the butter he can manufacture. On ac- 
count of the unusually low prices at which 
milk has sold for the past six months, many 
farmers have quit the milk producing in- 
dustry and are turning their attention to 
other lines of farming. On one acre of land 
Robert Cass has grown eight tons mangel 
wurzles from two varieties sown, the 
Golden Tankard and Colossal Longe Red. 
The picnic held recently by the Pawling 
grange on T. J. Arnold’s grounds was well 
attended. The farm products were of a most 
excellent quality. This grange, which is 
now recognized as being one of the impor- 
tant ones of the state, proposes that these 
annual festivals shall assume the form of a 









permanent town fair; to which farmers in 
this and adjoining towns may bring farm 
products of every variety for exhibition, 
and possibly for premium. Corn is cut and 
some have begun husking. It is much bet- 
ter, both in quality and quantity, than 
that grown last year. The yield of pota- 
toes has been simply enormous. Many farm- 
ers sold early, realizing $1 to 1.10 per bbl. 
There is a marked falling off in the apple 
crop, none being offered for sale. Oats and 
rye are now being threshed, yield good and 
straw of excellent quality. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





Lebanon Co—Splendid autumn weather is 


enakling the farmers to complete their fall 
work. Wheat and rye seeding is being com- 
pleted with the ground generally in fine 
condition. Some early fields are up and 
already cover the ground. The usual acre- 
age is being put in. Occasional rains have 
kept everything thrifty. The last of the 
corn is being cut. By the end of the week 
everything will be in the shock. Early ma- 
turing varieties which were cut first are 
now being husked. This work, however, is 
not general, few caring to crib corn in its 
present condition, even though the ears 
appear dry. Pastures are good. Seeding of 
clover made an excellent catch on winter 
grains. Farm stock doing well and roughage 
plentiful. Apple picking in progress. The 
crop in most parts of the county was large 
and of good quality. If it is properly taken 
care of it will be valuable later on, as good 
winter apples are not over-abundant in the 
US. Those who have Kieffer pear trees are 
harvesting a good crop. Farmers who lime 
their corn ground are beginning the work 
now before they start fall plowing. The 
ground is in fine condition and a great deal 
of breaking will be done if the weather con- 
tinues good. The season has been a good 
one in spite of the fact that the ~drouth 
early threatened to cut short the hay crop. 


Bucks Co—A prosperous season for the 
farmers of Bucks Co is just drawing. to a 
close. With the exception of drouth in May 
which cut short the hay-crop, the weather 
has been very seasonable. Corn, oats and 
wheat yielded well and all crops were ‘se- 
cured in fine condition. Corn husking has 
just begun. Wheat is all seeded and most 
of it is up and looking well. The good rain 
Friday of last week greatly helped all fall 
grains and pastures. Clover seeding did es- 
pecially well the present season, as did also 
timothy. The yield of apples is very large 
and picking is in progress..Smith’s Cider, 
Smokehouse, Baldwin and Newtown Pippins 
are especially fruitful. Some farmers are 
selling their apples at $1 per bbl in the or- 
chard, but many are storing and will hold 
for better price. Eastman Reeder of New 
Hope recently sold two pure-blood yearling 
Jersey heifers to the National farm school 
at Doylestown. It is the intention of Prof 
E. E. Faville, dean of this institution, to get 
together a collection of representatives of 
the different breeds of live stock for the 
purpose of instruction. At the school the 
old barn has been remodeled along modern 
lines and a new building completed for 
dairy manufacture and instruction. This in- 
stitution has made a good beginning and 
gives promise of substantial and healthy 
growth. C. E. Beaumont of-Dyersville, the 
man who raises great numbers of Brazilian 
ducks and supplies the best hotels in At- 
lantic City and New York, has just taken 
off his last regular hatch. These will be 
ready for market in about eight weeks. He 
now has on hand over 2000 young ducks, 
varying in age from one to nine weeks. His 
breeding stock is in fine condition. 

Center Co—Last week was all that could 
be desired, so far as favorable weather was 
concerned. The few who had not finished 
seeding completed that job, while the main 
work was husking corn and getting in the 
potato crop. This latter is better than 
was expected, so far as quantity is con- 
cerned, while in quality the tubers never 
were a better crop, being large and 
solid and in no wise being affected by rot. 
They are now selling at®25 to 30c per bu, In 
some places the wheat was hardly worth 
cutting, while in others there was a good 
crop. Corn was the same. [In the northern 
and eastern parts of the county corn fields 
did not yield 20 bu to the acre, while south 
and west crops of 80 to 120 bu were grown. 
Fruit is just.the reverse as to location, the 
largest crop being in the east and north 
sections, J. H. Tebbs of Howard raised 


and sold in the Bellefonte market this sea- 
son 140 bu tomatoes and. 25,000 cucumbers. 
F. Reynolds devotes considerable 


Col. W. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





time to stock raising, buying and selling, He 
has shipped to Philadelphia: and sold at 
the Harkness bazaar three carloads of 
horses this summer on which he realized 
from $8000 upward. Last week he imported 
136 head of cattle for feeding.—[C. S. Gates. 


Berks County Fair held at Reading, Oct 
3-6 was its usual success. The display of 
cattle and swine was above the average and 
the horse dept was well filled. Grapes, 
pears and apples made a fine showing. A 
curiosity shown was a cabbage plant with 
eight heads on one stalk. J. D. Slichter 
showed a pumpkin weighing 140 lbs. The 
flower show was excellent and there were 
good displays of dairy products and ma- 
chinery and carriages. 





Important Milk Meeting Next Week. 





Meetings of the various route unions of 
the FS MPA were generally held Tuesday 
of this week and delegates selected to rep- 
resent them at the meeting of the central 
ass’n next week, Oct 17. This will be held at 
the Arlington house, Binghamton, N Y, at 
11 o’clock next Tuesday, and it is hoped that 
a full list of delegates wiil be present. Sec 
H. T. Coon of Little York, N Y, urges the 
necessity of each local secretary sending to 
him direct a prompt report of the officers 
elected at the annual meeting Oct 10. He 
asks particularly that the secretary of <ach 
rotte union inform him by earliest mail 
the names and addresses of these elected as 
directors and as delegates to the Bingham- 
ton meeting. 

As to the progress of the work of the ex- 


ecutive committee in securing a better N_ 


Y market for milk, this is making some ad- 
vance, with Messrs Latimer,’ Snéil ard 
Aiken in this city looking after details. A 
report has gained circulation, which we 
have not yet been able -to confirm, to -the 
effect that Kessler & Co, N Y bankers, are 
willing to back an organization ‘for the bet- 
ter distribution of milk. 7 


At New York, no change of importance, 
the advanced prices noted a week ago rul- 
ing, average surplus $1 39 p can of “40 qts, 
exchange 2%c -p qt. 

Receipts by rail-and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Oct 9 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Con- 

miik Cream densed 
N Y,LE& West RR. .27,976 1,377 346 
N od OMEGA si st ois cp cincens 7,525 119 480 
N. Y,-Ont & West eeeeda,82t 1,675 aa 
West BmOtO sc ctcciccctestsss 9,950 702 231 
N Y, Sus & West.. . -12,230 180 72 
Northern. - 8,192 _ — 
New Hav en & HH. 8,134 28 — 
Del, Lack & West. .- 43,932 1,631 — 
N J Caer ois. elaages 1,631 29 i 
Se We We MO nai oo cee neicaad os 6S 6,741 112 a= 
Sig VW AMSG 6.3658 k decee te 11,452 735 94 
Other SGUICeS.. Fi ccescscsccs 4,340 — — 
Total receipts... .. + --169,930 6,588 1,223 
Daily av this week.. yore 24,276 941 175 
Daily av last week......... 24,057 867 195 
Cor week last year.... 23,332 556 166 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 9—The cheese mar- 
ket ruled strong here to-day, and there was 
a further increase in values. New York 
has given up the attempt to force prices 
down, as stock is scarce in that city and it 
is getting so late in the season that deal- 
ers must stock up or else get left. They 
have held off from buying longer than was 
prudent and are now obliged to pay what- 
ever is asked, in order to obtain cheese 
for the winter’s trade. Stocks are said to 
be unusually light in the city for this sea- 
son of the year, and are concentrated large- 
ly in the hands of three or four concerns. 
At the same time stocks in the country 
are wonderfully light, and buyers who did 
not believe in a scarcity and would not 
buy earlier, now find themselves in an un- 
comfortable condition. Sales this week 
were about evenly balanced between large 
sizes and small. On the curb 5 lots of large 
colored were taken at 11l%c. 


Official sales were as follows: Large col- 


ored 3390 bxs at 11%c, 270 at — large 
white, 1250 at 11%c, 160 at 11%c; small 
colored, 1585 at 12c, 210 at 12%e: small 


white, 840 at 12c, 200 at 12%c, and 125 at 
12%c. Total 8030. bxs against 7206 one year 
ago and &423 two years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 16 pkgs at 23c, 8 at 
23%4c, 85 at 24c, and 18 cases: prints at 25c. 


At Little Falls the-sales were, large col- 








375 


15} 


ored 537 bxs at 12c, 200 at pt; small white 
skims, 120 at 114%c; small white and col- 
cred full creams 3880 at’12c. Total 4737 
bxs. A few pkgs of butter were sold to lo-. 
cal trade at 22@23c. 





The Hop Movement and Marke. 

At New York, there is nothing out of the 
ordinary line in this market, and the more 
or less reckless competition for brewers’ 
orders noted a week ago has to some ex- 
tent been succeeded by a steadier feeling. 
Reports from interior points in New York 
state indicate increased buying, but noth- 
ing of any special import. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N.Y state crop: 100. ......06060560% 000 
Ss Mis x5. ois Koike hewn paweeduae 12@13 
NO ioc o:0dad abd oe ces eaboumeaee 10@12 
dle Rr ere ee 8@9 
. <basevutets-chged aseobins Aes gimecale 6@9 

Pacific conet crop, °80. <..60:6.00%6ds02 14@15 
IN 5.555% oe disso. 0.0 bea ne ee nees 14 
prime CE ee Pe the ee! Oe 12@13 
We oa Wo desidaedtan aces tenant Wen 6@9 

COE: ORO: “SEs i.06s.csisssinnceose 40@46 


The domestic receipts and exports and im-, 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septi ~ time 

Oct2 lastyr ’9 lastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 1, 387 3,038 3,777 6,063 
Exports to Europe, 572 441 1,606 1,737 
Imports from Europe, 2 3 9 8 





At Albany, chickens 9@10c p lb 1 w, 10 
@llc d w, broilers 18@19c d w, turkeys 10@ 
lic 1 w, 11@13c d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 
l w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 21@22c p dz. Po- 
tatoes $1 25@150 p bbl, red onions 65@70c, 
yellow 75@80c, turnips 25c, cabbages 2@3 50 
p 100, tomatoes 25@35c p bu, celery 7 50@8 
p 100 bchs, squash 50c@1 25 p bbl, green corn 
30@55c p 100, apples 1@1 50 p bbl. Corn 40@ 
42c p bu, oats 31@34c, bran 16@17 p ton, mid- 
dlings 15 50@18, cottonseed meal 22 50, tim- 
othy hay 10@14, clover 10@12, rye straw 6@ 
7 50, oat 4 50@5. 


KIDNEY TROUBLE. 


The Most Prevalent, Dangerous and Deceptive 
Disease. 














Thousands Have it and Dc-_t Know it.* 


Pains and aches come from excess of uric 
acid in the blood, due to neglected kidney 
trouble. Kidney trouble causes quick or 
unsteady heart beats, and makes one feel 
as though they had heart trouble, because 
the heart is over-working, to pump the 
thick, kidney-poisoned blood through the 
veins and arteries. 

Soreness or uncomfortable feeling in the 
back indicates kidney trouble of no small 
importance. 

The passing of scanty or profuse quanti- 
ties of urine is a warning of kidney trouble. 
If you want to feel well you can make no 
mistake by first-doctoring your kidneys. 

The famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is the true specific for kid- 
ney, bladder and urinary troubles. It has 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless 
cases after all other efforts have failed. 

Sold on its merits by all druggists in 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. A sample 
bottle sent free by mail to any address. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. When writing, 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. 
Y., and mention that you read this gener- 
ous offer in the New York American Agri- 
culturist. 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Kesidents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Apples Are Commanding Good Prices. 


While the harvest of winter fruit is far 
from completed, good to choice winter ap- 
ples suitable for cold storage purposes have 
advanced and are commanding excellent 
prices in many parts of the country. This 
is particularly true in such heavy apple 
sections as N Y and parts of Canada and 
N E. Good keeping varieties also promise 
to be worth something throughout all the 
middle and western states, where the crop 
is turning out less satisfactorily than ear- 
lier hoped. Advices to American Agricultur- 
ist preparatory to our final report of the 
commercial apple crop of the U S are now 
coming in and point to this condition, al- 
though it is too soon to determine fully 
the situation. Our final report will appear 
within a week or two. 

A correspondent who has been traveling 
through N Y reports Greenings selling at 
$2.25 per bbl, good red apples 2.50@2.75, 
Pound Sweets 3, and fancy Gravensteins 
even higher. Some good prices are being 
paid in N Y, and further west buyers are 
very much in evidence in the commercial 
orchards. Sec’y Woolverton of the fruit 
growers’ ass’n in Ontario writes us that as 
fruit growers get into the orchards they 
discover much damage from the codling 
moth, and that the quantity of prime ap- 
ples harvested in that part of Canada will 
be small, and a large proportion of second- 
class fruit will be gathered, not suitable for 
export. The general quality of the west- 
ern crop this year is not good and decidedly 
under the average, although the situation 
as a whole is not as poor as some of our 
friends believe. 








At New York, receipts moderate and mar- 
ket rather quiet. Kings $1 75@2 25 p bbl, 
Snow 2@2 50, Ben Davis 1 50@2 25, Pippins 
1 50@2, Maiden Blush 1 50@2, 20-o0z 1 50@2, 
Phoenix 1 50@2 25, Baldwin 1 50@2, Green- 
ings 1 25@1 75, fey soft red 3@3 50. 


— 


The Wheat Crop Finally Estimated. 








POOR CROP RESULTS—RATE OF YIELD LOW— 
WITH AN ACREAGE AS LARGE AS LAST YEAR 
THE CROP IS SMALLER BY 150,000,000 BUSHELS. 


American Agriculturist has occupied a 
somewhat unique position among crop au- 
thorities this year. It was the only author- 
ity which in the beginning correctly inter- 
preted the results of climatic conditions dur- 
ing the winter upon the wheat crop, an- 
nouncing in Jan and again in March that 
winter wheat had suffered seriously. On 
April 1 the fact of serious damage was 
reiterated, and on May 1 it was pointed out 
that in addition to the serious impairment 
of condition a very large percentage of the 
acreage originally seeded would be aban- 
doned, and that the actual area worth har- 
vesting this year might not reach that of 
"98. So closely was the situation judged 
thus early in the season that in the report 
on May 1 it was stated that the winter 
wheat crop at its maximum promise did 
not exceed 300,000,000 bu. 

While this journal was thus early point- 
ing out with increasing definiteness the dis- 
aster which had overtaken the crop of win- 
ter grain, other authorities with more or 
less reputation as crop observers refused to 
admit that any damage had occurred, and 
a somewhat favorite form of expression 
among this class, even up to the date at 
which American Agriculturist had placed 
300,000,000 bu as the maximum of possibility, 
was ‘‘a full crop upon the whole acreage,” 
an expression indicating a belief in a crop 
anywhere from 420,000,009 to 480,000,000 bu. 
Later in the season when all doubting 
Thomases were forced to admit the error 
of the first position, the tendency was to 
swing to the other extreme with claims of 
a crop disaster national in its proportions. 
Having been in complete touch with the 
actual situation from the beginning, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist found no necessity for pro- 
claiming disaster with the zeal of a convert, 
but steadily contended that the crop would 
prove one of moderate proportions. It is, 
therefore, this season in the position of 
having first reported the damage to the 


crop, thus disagreeing with other authori- 
ties, and later aguin in disagreement by in- 
sisting that those who doubted early were 
too radical in their claims of damage at last. 


OUR 





But one estimate of the crop each year 
is made by American Agriculturist on this 
date, when complete threshing data as to 
rate of yield are available. Since the pre- 
liminary report of acreage made June 1 
a further investigation has resulted in an 
increase of the area by about 1,500,000 acres. 
mainly in the winter wheat states, where 
the extent of plowing up of unpromising 
fields was a little uncertain when the first 
report was made. Threshing returns and 
local estimates of rate of yield based upon 
them have now been received from prac- 
tically every county in the wheat belt, and 
these local estimates and returns have been 
consolidated into state averages. These 
averages make an aggregate winter crop of 


296,607,000 bu, grown upon 25,682,000 
acres, or an average rate of yield 
for the whole breadth of 11.5 bu. 
The statement made last May that 
the maximum possibility did not ex- 


ceed 300,000,000 bu may be contrasted with 
this splendid aggregate based upon actual 
threshing results. It is a splendid tribute 
to the care and accuracy which our corps 
of local observers give to their work at all 
stages of crop promise. 

RETUENS IN SPRING WHEAT TERRITORY. 


Threshing developments during the past 
month have not been of a character to ma- 
terially modify the tentative suggestion of 
spring wheat possibilities outlined in our 
Sept report. The final returns of threshing 
and estimates of yield fully bear out our 
position since July 1 that conditions govern- 
ing the spring crop this year were not such 
as to insure anything more than a moderate 
rate of yield. The general average report- 
ed is 13.7 bu per acre or 2.5 bu less than 
last year, making a crop total of 268,743,000 
bu, or something like 50,000,000 bu less than 
last year’s bountiful crop. The crop ag- 
gregate in the Dakotas and Minn is placed 
at 168,300,000 bu against our estimate last 
year at this time of 201,000,000 bu in the 
same section, an estimate which the year’s 
movement proved too low, despite the fact 
that it was higher than that made by any 
other authority. In all probability the 
whole spring wheat shrinkage of 50,000,000 
bu in comparison with last year is in the 
crop in these three great states. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage, rate of yield and product 
of the crop of ’99 by states, the total pro- 
duction of other recent years being ap- 
pended for purpose of comparison: 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1899 BY STATES. 











Winter Acres Av yield Bu 
ee - 369,900 17.5 6,300,000 
A citddnd a6s60 1,250,000 14.0 17,500,000 
MO ed acas dtenke 850,000 1.6 9,860,000 
 cebew dena 220,000 9.5 2,090,000 
Tenn 964,000 8.2 7,905,000 
ck ae 410,000 9.8 4,018,000 
BS . du@andees«s 970,000 9.0 8,730,000 
a a re 2,950,000 14.0 41,300,000 
WN akiseecca 1,575,000 8.5 13,388,000 
Se aaekbesnnes 3,100,000 19.2 31,620,000 
De dekulntacces 1,155,090 7.7 8,894,000 
., 2a 177,000 11.9 2,106,000 
ee eee 105,000 12.5 1,313,000 
BARS eR 77,000 5.8 447,000 
BE are dae nkad 1,067,000 10.2 10,883,000 
rer 3,268,000 11.0 35,948,000 
ea 96,000 7.5 720,000 
es Be de wasees 2,410,000 14.0 33,740,000 
eae ae 6,000 20.0 7,120,000 
c.. ea 217,000 21.0 4,557,000 
I a hn kaiea <a 1,013,000 15.5 15,702,000 
CREP oes oicc es 3,092,000 10.5 32,466,000 
p | ee 25,682,000 11.5 296,607,000 
Spring 
8 eee 9,000 18.0 162,000 
DE enductans 32,000 14.0 448,000 
ee eee $2,000 15.0 1,380,000 
jo. pees 712,000 16.5 11,748,000 
DR idecdcese 5,100,000 14.5 73,950,000 
DE HRC atkeee oe 1,542,000 14.4 22,205,000 
i err 120,000 9.0 1,080,000 
DOG tsGactagee 1,857,900 11.4 21,170,000 
i TRS 4,325,000 13.5 58,388,000 
sD 3,413,000 10.5 35,837,000 
eres 99,000 17.3 1,713,000 
.. See 877,000 19.1 16,751,000 
Waah. ..6..... 604,900 23.3 14,073,000 
CBOE isccctes 787,000 12.5 9,838,000 
ere ee 19,569,000 13.7 268,743.000 
Aggregate. .45,251,000 12.5 565,350,000 
1898 .........45,619,000 15.4 702,961,000 
1897 .........39,167,000 15.0 589,003,000 


THE TOTAL WHEAT CROP OF 1899 


is estimated at 565,350,000 bu grown on 45,- 
251,000 acres, as compared with a produc- 
tion last year which in the light of the 
season’s movement cannot have been less 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





than 715,000,000 bu, though estimated by 
this journal at 702,000,000 bu at this date a 
year ago. As compared, then, with last 
year there is a shortage this season of at 
least 150,000,000 bu. Last year, with the 
largest wheat crop the world ever raised, 
we were called upon to export 225,000,000 bu. 
This year, with a world’s crop smaller by 
several hundred millions, we may reason- 
ably expect to be called upon for as much, 
and to meet such a requisition it will be 
necessary to reduce our old reserves to a 
point at least 60,000,000 bu below what they 
were when new wheat became available 
this year, 


i 


Oats Crop Liberal, Quality Fine. 





The final returns of estimated rate o1 
yield of oats per acre, pased upon thresh- 
ing results in all important counties, make 
an average rather above previous expecta- 
tion. Shortly after harvest there were many 
reports of disappointment at the thresher, 
and these reports came from so many di- 
rections that it seemed’ possible the crop 
promise had been overestimated, The pres- 
ent detailed returns to American Agricultur- 
ist which cover not only the whole field but 
include in the average both early and late 
oats, emphasize the fact that the rate of 
yield of the late crop was much better than 
was shown by the early varieties, which 
made up the bulk of the early threshing. 

The average rate of yield is returned at 
30.4 bu, a figure 2.5 bu above that of last 
year, and an average higher than was ever 
before reported for the whole breadth, The 
striking feature of the present crop is that 
the yield is large in almost every state in 
which the crop holds an important position. 
The whole crop is estimated at 869,140,000 
bu, grown on 28,931,000 acres, against 28,- 
704,000 acres and 798,958,000 bu last year. 
The quality of the present crop is reported 
as unusually good in every direction, gen- 
erally bright, heavy and well dried. The 
claim of best quality in years is frequently 
made. 

Some readers have called attention to 
the material discrepancy between our esti- 
mate of oats and the figures of the dep’t 
of agri. The difference lies in the acreage 
figures. The present statistician, when he 
assumed charge, corrected the error in 
wheat acreage which had accumulated from 
year to year under his predecessor by add- 
ing 5,000,000 acres to his total. No similar 
attempt has ever yet been made to correct 
the equally obvious error in the estimates 
of oats acreage, and as the census to be ta- 
ken next June will furnish a new starting 
point for the official work, probably the old 
error will be allowed to stand until new 
census data are ready. 

The acreage, yield per acre and total crop 
of oats by states is estimated as follows, 
the totals for previous years being shown 
for comparison: 

THE OATS CROP OF 1899 BY STATES. 





Acres Per acre Bushels 

N Y - 1,410,000 31.0 43,710,000 
Se eee aoe 1,223,000 32.0 39,136,000 
conden onweus 689,000 34.8 23,977,000 
Ark 395,000 23.4 9,243,000 
Tenn 426,000 20.2 8,605,000 
W Va. 147,000 24.0 3,528,000 
wae «se -.- 505,000 23.2 11,716,000 
Ohio - 1,043,000 34.0 35,462,000 
Mich -.« 918,000 31.5 28,917,000 
WE os détes sadauee ae 29.6 35,431,000 
ceo 33.2 119,520,000 
. , re 1,974,000 36.0 71,064,000 
(Ee 1,792,000 32.7 58,598,000 
Bt chwssekecconss Gee 35:7 159,115,000 
Pein, cageiinbeveans 1,136,000 25.7 29,195,000 
Kan -++ 1,088,000 26.5 28,832,000 
Neb - 1,619,000 26.0 42,094,000 
DE: Wi ccucedviwsace 575,000 30.0 17,150,000 
sD. 728,000 25.0 18,200,000 
SE S0cuawbdamaee 50,000 36.0 1,800,000 
RE re 201,000 31.8 6,392,000 
TED éweasedsase 85,000 7.0 3,995,000 
Other . 3,673,000 20.0 73,460,000 
| 28,931,000 30.4 869,140,000 
er 28,704,000 27.8 798,958,000 
1897 «++ -29,19),000 27.8 814,051,000 








Corn Made But Not Measured. 





Weather conditions during Aug and the 
early part of Sept were exactly such as 
were needed to force the somewhat late 
corn crop to maturity and while drouth 
did some damage to the crop in many sec- 
tions, the heat which accompanied it made 
a great deal of corn in fields that during 
the season promised little or nothing. The 
killing frosts of the last week of Sept, of 











course, caugMt a little iate corn, as frosts 
always do, but the great bulk of the crop 
was fully ripened and the loss was not 
enough to cut any figure. 

This month our correspondents report up- 
on condition of the crop for the last time, 
the intention being to give the condition 
at the time the crop entered its final stage 
of maturity. The average of the condition 
thus reported is 3 points lower than was 
reported on Sept 1, and only 2 higher than 
was reported at this date a year ago. The 
decline reported is somewhat uniform in all 
the states of importance, and is generally 
the result of a considerable tendency to- 
ward premature ripening, as a result of the 
hot, dry weather marking the closing pe- 
riod of the season of growth. The quality of 
the early corn is generally reported excel- 
lent, but a considerable part of the later 
crop will be found rather light in weight. 

Next month after enough husking has 
been done to furnish a basis for anestimate, 
an attempt will be made to formulate a 
definite estimate of the season’s production. 
If the final rate of yield shall substantiate 
that indicated by the present return, the 
crop is likely to be found rather above 
2,125,000,000 bu, a fairly liberal result, but 
not a record crop, and one that in view of 
increased stock feeding and continued lib- 
eral exportation cannot be regarded as bur- 
densome. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











| Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot | 

| 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chieago.......... | 73 | 63 | .31%4] .30%4| 2244) ,22 
New York........| .77%| .72 40%) .3514| .29 27 
ee ;}— | = 43%] .37%) .32 | 30% 
OS | .71%4| 67 | .33%4] .30%| 24 | .22%%6 
St Louis .. .......| ..71%| .67 31 29 | 24 23 
Minneapolis. ....| 69%] 62 | .28 | .27%4) 23 | 23 
ee, ree | .88%| 85 | 50 | 48 | — ons 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 











No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
! 

| eee i2le 304% i 22% 

May ...... Th _Bi% 24%, 





At Chicago, the grain markets have aver- 
aged dull most of the time, prices showing 
few important changes, situation much as 
outlined in American Agriculturist a week 
ago. -On other pages of this issue we de- 
vote considerable attention to crop condi- 
tions including the round-up of wheat and 
oats. The wheat market has been indif- 
ferently supported, Dec selling down lic to 
72%ec p bu, May 75%c, No 2 red 72%4@73c in 
store. Foreign advices without important 
feature, although some reports that Rus- 
siu is shipping increased quantities. 

The oats market has been nearly station- 
ary around 23c p bu for Dec delivery and 
221%4@23c for No 2 in store. Situation devoid 
of interesting feature. 

The corn crop is made, as shown in our 
report elsewhere, and traders little disposed 
to offer vigorous support. Meanwhile the 
market is quiet and deferred deliveries 
fairly steady to firm around 30@30%c p bu 
for Dec and 31@31%c for May. 

Rye dull and firm by turns, prices without 
important change, No 2 in store around 57e¢ 
p bu, receipts and outward movement both 
light. 

Barley fairly active at the recent slight 
decline, receipts larger, demand good, Com- 
mon grades 37@38c p bu, fair to choice 
malting 40@46c, 

Timothy seed easier, buyers indifferent, 
prime for Oct delivery $2 35@2 40 p ctl, 
March 2 50@2 55. Clover seed lower, prime 
Oct delivery 8 25@8 35 p ctl. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
continued quiet and uneventful, specula- 
tive interest at a minimum, price changes 
unimportant. Exports of wheat, wheat 
flour and corn for the week very large, 
while on the other hand enormous quan- 
tities have been coming into sight in the 


west. No 2 wheat in store 77@78c p bu, No 
2 corn 38@40c, No 2 oats 29@30c, barley 
5C@56c. 


THE DAIRY TMARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Continued strength in butter has effected 
another advance and the market exhibits 
decided firmness at the higher prices. The 
main cause is the shortage in arrivals to- 
gether with an active demand. Cold stor- 
age stocks have been called out to a con- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


siderable amount, but these have gone 
quickly into consumptive channels. For- 
eign advices are strong, but export de- 
mand is not large at present. 

New York State—At Buffalo, firm. Fcy 


cmy prints 24@24%c, western cmy 24c, dairy 
19@20c, imt cmy 17@18c.—At Rochester, ex- 
tra Elgin emy 24@25c,N Y cmy 25@26c, dairy 
21@23c. 

At New York, trading continues active 
and prices firm. Western extra cmy 24c p 
lb, firsts 22@23c, seconds 19@2ic, thirds 16% 
@18c, N Y extra cmy 23%@24c, firsts 22@23c, 
thirds to seconds 17@20%ec, N Y fey dairy, 
half firkin tubs 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, Welsh 
tubs 20@21ic, western imt cmy 17@18c, fac- 
tory 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 
and firm. Elgin and other western 
separator cmy, extra 242 p Ib, firsts 22@23c, 
seconds 19@21ic, June cmy 22%c, imt cmy 15 
@18c, ladles 14@1é6c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 16@ 
17¢c.—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 24%@ 
25l4c, Ohio cmy 19@2I1c, dairy 14@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo, fairly act- 
ive and firm. Fey full cream 11%4@12c p Ib, 
dairy made 814@9c.—At Rochester, full 
cream, large or twins 12%4c. 

At New York, another advance has been 
scored and the market holds firm. Fey full 
cream, small colored 124%4@12%4c, good to ch 
11%@12c, fey white 12@12%c, good to 
ch 11%@11%c, fey large colored 11%@12c, 
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11%@ll%e, fcy white 11%@12c, good to 
prime 10%@11\c, light skims 9144@10c, part 
skims 8@9c, full skims 4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der short supplies. N Y full cream, fcy 
small 12@12%c, fair to ch 114%@11%c, Ohio 
flats 10@llc, part skims 8%@9%c, Swiss 
11@12%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices continue firm. 
N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p lb, Ohio 
10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 154%4c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, market firm. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 12c, family- favorite 12c, twins 12@ 
124%c, Young America 12%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes 35@ 
40c p bu, onions 35@40c, cabbage $3@3 50 p 
100, peppers 75c@1 p bbl, pumpkins 35@50c p 


dz, squash 1@1 25 p bbl, turnips 1@1 25, 
King apples 2 75@3 p bbl, Snow 3@3 50, 


cranberries 4@4 50, Seckel pears 3@3 50; 
Duchess 2 50@2 75, quinces 2 25@2 50. Dress- 
ed turkeys 12@13c p lb, broilers 10@11c, 
fowls §@9c, ducks 8@9c, fresh eggs 19@20c 
p dz. Baled timothy hay 13 50@14 p ton, 
loose 12@15, rye straw 8@9, wheat and oat 
6 50@6 50. 

At Rochester, cabbage 2@3c p head, 
onions 35¢ p bu, potatoes 50@75ic, pears 50@ 
75¢c p bu, apples 40@50c, medium beans $1 p 
bu. Fresh eggs 18@19c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia 
fresh eggs 1844@19c p dz, dressed fowls 10: 











NEW 20TH CENTURY 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





thing better or cheaper. 


Western Offices: 
Ranooten & Canat Sts. 
CHICAGO. 





EPTEMBER FIRST marks the introduction of the | 
1900 or improved 20TH CENTURY “Baby” or 


“‘Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators. 


improvements denote another great advance in cream 
separator construction and efficiency, materially increase 
capacities, and render the new “Alpha” disc machines 
simply unapproachable by anything else in the sha 
cream separator, either in efficiency, mechanic 


struction or practical cheapness. 
been the conceded superiority of the De Laval machines 
heretofore their standard is now raised still higher and 
they are more than ever placed ina class by themselves as 
regards all possible competition. No effort nor expense has 
been spared to make the new 20TH CENTURY 
machines literally perfect separators—machines for every- 
body, that nobody can criticise and nobody ask for any- 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ese 


of a 
con- 
Overwhelming as has 


e Laval 





Send for “New Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 ArcH STREET, , 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture. 


THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical handbook on 
the most apgpoves methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
— in every detail. 1t is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpait. $1.50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





Buy Jubilee Gold Mining Co. Stock at 10c. a share, 
Republic camp. Safe investment. Easy terms. Write 
for Prospectus. Slater & Smith, Financial Brokers, 
Colville, Wash. 





HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials aud newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subscribers and advertisers in this journal. Also half- 
tones with extra coarse sereen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our Goctretyatng department is specially equipped for 
quick work, and can furnish electros in a few hours, when - 
necessary. 


_ Address Photo-Engraving or EFlectrotyping Dept., 


Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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lic p lb, chickens 11@{!3c. Apples, Kings 
$2 50@3 p bbl, Jonathan 3@3 25, Duchess 
pears 2 50@3 p bbl, Coacord grapes 8@9c p 
5-lb bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 25 p bbl, 
potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 38@40c, cab- 
bage 10@11 p ton. Ch timothy hay 15@15 50 
p ton, mixed 12 50@13 50, straight rye straw 
13@13 50, oat and wheat 8@8 50 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





| Cattle Hogs Sheep 





| 18 99} 1898) 1899} 1898 = 1898 


Chicago. P 100 Ibs -. | $7.00] $5.50 $4.75) $4. 10| $4.25) $4.00 
New York ...........| 6.00} 5.40, 5.00) 4.50) 4.75) 4.50 
Dh cosannn Kens 6.75| 525) 4.90] 4.40] 4.50) 4.50 
Kansas City ......... | 6.35] 5.25 4.60) 3.90] 4.00] 3.90 
Pittsburg ...........-| 6.00] 5.00! 495! 4.50) 4.30] 4.25 











At Chicago, prices as high as 7c p lb re- 
eently paid for fancy steers are the best 
yet reached on this upturn. The market 
is without important change as a whole, 
receipts apparently increasing, good na- 
tive cattle active and firmer, medium and 
common grades plentiful and easy. Sales 
are largely at a range of $5 25@6 25. West- 
ern range cattle in goed demand, native 
butchers’ stuff plentiful with common 
grades dull and neglected. A liberal move- 
ment in stock cattle is noted. Quotations 
are continued as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $6 60@7 00 =Fair to good cows, $3 25@ 425 
Good to extra, 5530.a6 3) Poor to tcy bulls, 275@ 435 
Com to fair. 4500500 Canners, 2 50@ 300 
Western peef steers, 400@5 05 Feeders. selected. 435@ 475 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibe, 4 00@ 475 

heifers, 3 50@465 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 20 
Texas grass steers, 325@405 Calves. veal. 5 23@ 675 
Ch cows aud heifers, 450@550 Milch cows, each, 25 00@5' U0 


Heg supplies are liberal, and the market 
indifferently supported at current prices 
around $4 35@4 65, selected 4 75@4 85. 

In sheep some depression has prevailed 
owing to heavy offerings, prices declining 
15@25ce. Good butcher weights $3 75@4, 
feeders 3 25@3 75, poor to extra lambs 
4@6é. 

At Pittsburg, better grades of cattle 
steady, others sell at last week’s prices as 
quoted below. Receipts Monday of this 
week 130 cars. 

U 5 7! 5 
Guo, 1900 to. 1900 Ibe, "5 3098.40 Poor 80 good fat cows: "7 ogg 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, ry 75 Heifers, pony» ones 00 
Common, 70 to 906 tbs, 335@400 Bologna cows, 500 
Rough, half-fat, 40@4 50 F'sh oshaminarte, 20 os = 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 00 Veal calves, 6 00@. 

Hogs firm, Monday’s supply 50 double 
decks, medium $4 85@5, yorkers 4 80@4 90, 
heavy droves 4 85@4 95. Sheep market a 
shade stronger, arrivals Monday 10 cars. 
Good butcher weights 4@4 40, poor to choice 
lambs 4@5 40. 


At Buffalo, cattle market opened rather 
slow Monday of this week, when 175 cars 
came forward, against 185 last week. Sales 
on the basis of $4 50@5 75 for poor to good 
shipping steers, prime to fancy quotable up 
to 6 50@6 75. Stock cattle 3@4 50, the out- 
side for selected feeders, fair to prime 
butcher cows and heifers 3 50@5 50, poor to 
fancy bulls 2 50@4 50, choice veal calves 
7 25@7 50. Choice milch cows and springers 
are in good demand at 40@55 per head, com- 
mon to fair 25@35. Hog market strong, 
Monday’s supply 80 double decks, yorkers 
4 85@4 95,.mediums 4 90@4 95, heavy droves 
4 85@4 90. Sheep rather slow, Monday’s 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use 
Fertilizer. 


Bowker’s 





A New Separator was placed on the mar- 
ket last spring,*called the Aquatic cream 
separator, which seem‘ to meet a long felt 
want, as its price is so low that it comes 
within reach of all. It is made in five sizes, 
very easy to clean and operate, requires 
no power to run it as it operates on the sys- 
tem of reducing the viscosity in the milk, 
whereby the cream is obtained quickly and 
in a smooth condition, free from taints, 
odors, etc. The company claim it is just 
as practical for the farmer who keeps one 
or two cows as those who keep from ten 
to fifteen. They sell from $5 to 11, accord- 
ing to capacity. If you are thinking of 
buying a separator write the Aquatic 
Cream Separator Co, 312 Factory Square, 
Watertown, N Y, and ask them for a cat- 

alog, which is mailed free to all who men- 
tion this paper. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


arrivals 60 cars, good to choice butcher 
weights 4@4 50, lambs 5@5 25. 
At New York, cattle easy at the high 


prices ruling, offerings ample. Common 
to choice native steers $4 50@6 25, oxen and 
stags 2 50@4 80. Veal calves 25c lower un- 
der liberal arrivals, common to choice 4@ 
8, grassers and mixed lots 2 50@4. Hogs 
quotable at 5@515 for good to prime. 
Sheep’a little steadier, yet not firm; some 
lambs 15@25c lower. Common to prime 
sheep 3@4 25, fancy wethers and yearl- 
ings 4 50@4 90, lambs 4 60@5 60. Canadian 
lambs quotable at 5 10@5 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure@ 





Beans, 

At New York, demand holds up well and 
prices rule firm, Ch marrow $2@2 05p bu, me- 
dium 1 60, western pea 1 57%@1 60, N Y pea 
1 50@1 55, red kidney 1 90@2, yellow eye 
1 60, black turtle soup 1 90, Cal limas 2 85 
@2 90, green peas 1 15@1 20. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, fairly active and firm. Ch 
’"99 evap’d apples 7%@8c p lb, prime 6%@ 
7i%4c, sun-dried sliced 4@5%c, quarters 4@ 
fe, chops 2@2\%c, cores and skins 14%@1%c, 
evap’d raspberries 11%@12c, sun-dried 10% 
@lic, blackberries 4%@4%c, huckleberries 
12@13c, cherries 10%@11%c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
market steady. Fcy nearby, selected white 
22c p dz, mixed 21@21%c, N Y and Pa av 
prime, loss off 20%@2ic, western candled 
fey at mark 19%@20c, firsts, loss off 20c, 
under grades $3 60@4 35 p 30-dz case, dirties 
and checks 3 30@4 20, refrigerator firsts 17 
@li*e. 

At Boston, a steady demand and firm 
market. Nearby and Cape fcy 26@28c p dz, 
eastern ch fresh 21@22c, fair to good 18@ 
20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 21@22c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, generally moderate offer- 
ings. Bartlett pears $4@5 p bbl, Seckel 3 50 
@5, Sheldon 2 50@3, peaches 75c@1 25 p 
bskt, plums 35@40c p 8-lb bskt, prunes 40@ 
60c, grapes, Niagara 8@10c p 4-lb_ bskt, 
black sorts 7@8c, Cape Cod cranberries 5@ 
5 50 p bbl, muskmelons 50c@1 p case. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, only barely steady for 
feeds. Coarse corn meal 77@79c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal 93@95c, grits 95c@$1, winter 
bran 16@17 50 p ton, spring 16@16 50, mid- 
dlings 17@29 50, linseed oil meal 27, screen- 
ings 57%@87%c p 100 lbs. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, a decided advance, owing 
to light supplies. Prime timothy hay 87% 
@90c p ton, No 1 80@85c, No 2 75@77%c, 
No 3 65@67%c, clover mixed 70@77\4c, clover 
624%4.@72'%c, no grade 50@60c, long rye straw 
50@80c. 

Onions. 

At New York, more plentiful and of ir- 
regular quality. Orange Co red 50@85c p 
bag, white $1@1 75, yellow 75c@1, N Y and 
western yellow 1@1 25 p bbl, red 90c@1, 
eastern white 1 75@2 25 p bbl, red 1, yellow 


1 12@1 25, white pickling onions 2 50@4 p 
bbl. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, in liberal supply, only 


fancy sorts wanted. LI stock, east end $1 62 
@1 75 p bbl, other L I 1 25@1 50, Albany 
1 25@1 35, western N Y 1 37@1 50 p 180 Ibs, 
N J 1@1 50 p bbl, sweets 1. 75@2 25 p bbl. 

At Boston, demand not large, receipts 
liberal. Aroostook Green Mts 45@48c p bu, 
extra Hebrons 45@48c, fair to good 48c, N 
Y round white 43c, long white 40c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, accumulations tend to 
weaken the market except for fancy grades, 
Dressed turkeys 10@12c p lb, Phila chick- 
ens, large 16@l7c, mixed, dry-picked 11@ 
12c, scalded 10@lic, western 9@10c, fowls 10 
@10%c, roosters 7c, spring ducks 13c, geese 
13@16c, squabs, white $2 50@2 75 p dz, dark 
1 50@1 75. Live chickens 8c p Ib, fowls 8c, 


‘roosters 5c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 40@55c p 
pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c. 


At Boston, demand slow, stock accumu- 








lating. Northern and eastern fresh-killed 
fowls, ext ch 18c p lb, common to good 
10@12c, chickens ch 16@18c, fair to good 12 
@l5ic, broilers 12@14c, ducks 12@14c. West- 
ern iced turkeys 10@12c, chickens 11@12c, 
broilers 11%@12c, fowls 11@11%c, roosters 
7%@8ec. Live peultry: Fowls 9@9%c, roost- 
ers 6c, chickens 9c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, 
prices about steady. 


supplies not burdensome, 
Beets $1 p bbl, car- 
rots 1@1 25, cabbage 2@3 50 p 4100, lima 
beans 75c@1 75 p bag, peppers 40@60c p 
bbl, Hubbard squash 75c@1 p bbl, turnips 
75c@1, tomatoes 50@75c p bu-bx. 








GIVE THE BOYS A 


STEVENS 
Favorite Rifle. 


It will teach them to enjoy 
outdoor life, to learn how to 
shoot. The first will bring 
health and a good disposition. 
The latter will induce cool- 
ness and deliberation, com- .- 
mand of eye and hand —all \ 








valuable helps for success in future life. There 
is nothing cheap about a Stevens Rifle but the 
price; the quality is in every arm. 
Favorite, with Open Sights, $6.00. 

Where dealers do not carry these in stock we 
will send express prepaid on receipt of price. 
Our new catalogue contains description W/ the entire 
line Y, arms made by us; also a valuable reference 
book for shooters. No charge except stamp for postage. 

4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 197. Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 







Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 










to all 
applying 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Archifecture 






address 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 





TOBAGCO LEAF. 


B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICE. Its Cul- 
out pod Cure, Marke ting and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most aj/proved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
cot of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 

ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with 5 tery > of 
150 original engravings; upwaras of 500 pages. Cloth,|2mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New Yorke 












Farmers in Convention. 





[From Pagé 372.] 


egate just named said farmers must make 
their wants known. How? Organize and 
educate. Use their power and _ influence 
through the farm institute and other means 
at hand, and present their case to the law- 
makers in such way that there shall be no 
getting away from it. Ex-Gov Hoard, who 
was in the chair, added a word along this 
line, urging the farmers to write direct to 
their representatives in state legislature 
and congress, insisting that this is a means 
to an end which always tells in results. 
Extracts from a few of the papers present- 
ed at the congress appear in current num- 
bers of American Agriculturist. 

The spirit of intolerance on the part of the 
chairman and his associates toward those 
who disagreed with them, caused some 
comment, and discouraged discussion. In- 
deed, none of the resolutions caused any 
Giscussion worthy of the name, until that 
on oleo was reached. Pres Hoard was de- 
termined to put it through as drawn. But 
Flanders of N Y and Stockwell of Mass 
showed that the insertion of the* words 
“colored in imitation of yellow butter,” 
would add a new factor to the national 
oleo law that might nullify the effect of 
state laws. The objectionable words were 
stricken out by an almost unanimous vote. 
Thus in the only contest, “the powers 
that be’ were overwhelmingly defeated. 
But the unanimous re-election of Mr Hoard 
as president was oil on the waters that 
quieted this ripple... Among the resolutions 
adopted by the congress were the following: 
Asking goy’t assistance for building up our 
merchant marine; favoring a nat’l law in- 
creasing the tax on colored oleo.to 10c p Ib; 
requesting congress to suppress imitation 
butter and cheese by making them subject 
to state laws; recommending farmers to 
urge the nat’l congress to act favorably 
upon measures adopted by this congress; 
asking, for a nat’l law protecting maple 
products. Most of the old officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, including 
President Hoard and Secretary Stahl. 





The Necessity of Pure Food Legislation. 
*HON H. C. ADAMS, WISCONSIN. 





Pure food laws restrict or prohibit trade 
in unhealthful and adulterated food pro- 
ducts. They encourage honesty and dis- 
courage dishonesty. They are not class 
legislation. They benefit consumers of food, 
who include all classes, They are warrant- 
ed in this country by the flood of adultera- 
tions poured upon the market. Of the two 
billions of dollars’ worth of food products, 
exclusive of meat, which are annually con- 
sumed, three hundred millions’ worth are 
adulterated, European nations have legis- 
lated against food adulteration for 30 years. 
Every American state, except Wyoming, 
has enacted and enforced laws to make the 
food of the people honest and wholesome. 

Legislation should be both state and na- 
tional. Congress should pass a pure food 
bill as stringent in its application to ar- 
ticles of interstate commerce as are thelaws 
of Mass and Wis to the trade which state 
authority can regulate. The power of the 
natl govt over all matters relating to inter- 
state commerce is supreme. It should be 
exercised to protect the public health and 
stop robbery of the public pocket. Natienal 
law should stop the transmission of oleo, 
colored in imitation of yeHow butter, from 
state to state. If this is not done, the in- 
ternal revenue tax upon that article should 
be 10c per lb, The exportation of filled 
cheese has nearly ruined our foreign cheese 
trade. Restrictive and prohibitory legisla- 
tion has in turn nearly destroyed the filled 
cheese industry. 

The rapid increase in the use of antisep- 





*Brief abstract of paper read last week at 
farmers’ national congress at Boston, by 
Hon H. C, Adams, dairy and food com- 
missioner of Wisconsin. 
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tics which <7e deleterious to health in food 
calls for legislation which shall prohibit 
their use. Oysters, fish, meat, canned 
meats, canned fruits, cream, milk and but- 
ter are treated with so-called preservatives 
containing boracic acid, formaldehyde, sali- 
cylic acid, or other powerful antiseptics 
which are widely advertised under fanciful 
names as being harmless, but the use of 
which is condemned by leading authorities 
both in this country and in Europe. Pure 
food laws always have been and always will 
be vigorously antagonized before legisla- 
tures and courts because of the powerful 
interests that stand ready to protect the 
so-called rights of counterfeit and dishonest 
food products. Public sentiment is becom- 
ing thoroughly aroused upon this subject 
and demands that the food of the people 
shall be wholesome and sold for what it 
is. The courts will in the end stand upon 
the same ground occupied by Justice Har- 
lan of the supreme court, when he declared 
that it was within the power of the state 
to pass stringent legislation designed to 
protect its people from frauds in foods, and 
that the constitution of the U S guaranteed 
to no man the right to perpetrate a fraud. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The New York City Market. 

The market during Sept and early Oct 
was the best for domestic cigar leaf report- 
ed in years. Old and forced sweat New 
England were completely cleaned out, 
prices running up to 60 to 70c. But little 
can be found in the way of good Wis bind- 
ers, while the nice, fine leaf from the 
Chemung valley of N Y and Pa has be- 
come very scarce, A great many sales, and 
some of large size were made. The mar- 
ket has been the liveliest for a long period 
and a most cheerful feeling prevails, as 
the output of cigars of late has been unpre- 
cedented. The range of prices may be 
seen by the following sales: 

New England: 1000 cs °98 N E Hav at 
19% to 62%¢c, 700 do at 30 to S0c, 25 do 60c, 
30 at 67c, 100 at 25c, 150 at 20 to 55c, 800 at 
25c, 1000 at p t, 40 at 48c, 100 at 19c, 400 at 
23c, 60 at 35c, 500 at 20 to 64c, 200 at 21 to 55c, 
120 at 80c to L 200 at 20 to Bbc, 1260 at 17% to 
60c, Broad leaf, 98, 200 cs damaged at 
12%e, 100 at 30 to 50c, 120 at 30 to 50c, 150 
at 25c, 200 at 30 to 50c, 75 at 30 to 50c. 

New York: Big Flats, 1898, 400 cs 17 to 
37¥%c, 140 at 17 to 35c, 300 at 17c, 105 at 48c, 
600 at p t, 180 at 19c‘ 350 at 17c, 1200 at 15 to 
40c, 50 at 55c, 1000 at 16% to 438c, 300 at 18 to 
20c, 250 at 18c, 200 at 30c. Onondaga, ’98, 
250 es at 12 to 18c, 200 at 14c, 400 at 1244 to 
.19c, 200 at 11% to lic, 400 at 13 to 14c, 150 
‘at 12% to 13c, 90 at 20c, 100 at 14%4c, ee 200 
’97 B’s llc, 130 do 15%c, 100 °96 B’s 13% 

Pennsylvania: ’98 seedleaf, 200 a 0% 4 to 
11144, 300 at 11 to 12, 125 at 10, 430 at 11%, 100 
at 11 to 12, 400 at 12%, 250 B’s at 12; 1897, 230 
at 12%, 125 at 13, 170 at 13, 400 at 12 to 13, 
625 at 111%4 to 12%, 100 at 12 to 13, 350 at 11% 
to 12%, 200 at 12 to 12%, 200 at 11% to 12%, 
150 at 12 to 13, 250 °96 at 12% to 13. Havana, 
98, 150 at 11 to 12, 200 at p t, 250 B’s at 11, 
100 ’°97 B’s at 12, 100 *95-6 at 13 to 13%. 

Ohio: ’98 Spanish, 250 at 11% to 15, 300 
at 13 to 15, 200 at 12 to 15, 500 at 14, 300 at 16, 
400 at 16, 150 at 13 to 15, 600 at11to16,600at pt; 
200’97 at 16 to 17, 100at 16%, 125 at 16, 350 at 8 to 
10, 150 at 17, 175 at 18. Dutch, ’98, 200 at 
11% to 13, 150 at 12 to 13, 150 at 13 to 15, 2500 
at 13 to 15; 200 97 at 15 to 18, 220 at 16%, 100 
at 13 to 14, 50 at 13%. 

Wisconsin: ’97 Hav, 140 at 12%c, 100 at 
121%, 300 at 11, 150 wrappers and bind- 
ers at 14, 300 at 11, 150 at 8% to 9%, 
200 at 9 to 10, 700 at 12, 150 fancy at 14 to 16, 
200 B’s at 11%; 100 ’96 at 12 to 13, 200 at 11 
to 12, 50 at 15, 500 at 11 to 12. 








Virern1a—Sales of loose tobacco on the 
Danville market for the year ending Sept 
30 aggregated nearly 49,000,000 lbs and at 
an average price of $6.85 p cwt. This is 
525,000 Ibs less than last year, the cause 
probably being a smallpox scare which di- 
verted shipments elsewhere. The outlook 
for a big year’s business is generally re- 
garded as being unusually bright. 

THE CINCINNATI (O) MARKET has develop- 
ed some strength of late and prices have 
shown some advance. Low grades of 
heavy leaf have been eagerly seized of late 
and there is some talk the supply may not 
hold out to meet demands. Offerings of me- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 








Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver. 
tise poultry, dogs aud live stock of all kinds, geome, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, amy- 
thing to-sell or 

The address A 4 be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate wd sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on auother pag 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, “thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


\HESTER White Pigs, eight weeks old, $4 each or three for $10. 
_ anes ponies cheap. STEPHEN LYLE, White Cottage, 





= Register’ Ayrshire cattle, all ages; Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. L. D. STOWELL, Black Creek, New York. 


ERSEYS, St. J.ambert_ and Combination, for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 








F° SALE—Pure bred Cotewold Sheep of both sexes. J. H. 


GANO, Montour Falls, N. Y. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission house. Apples, Pears. 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUNCANSON, 95 Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. 





AUSTIN & CO., Fruitand Produce Commission Merchants, 
e 3826 Washington 8t., N, Y. Correspondence solicited. 





ULTRY, Fruit and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. T. J. IOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS. 


pss for — 7 weet esting, Fests on a8 Pa t Dogs; fom p= 
jan Hares. cont, Lope 
LANDIS Box ts, Bower's Station, Berks Co. * -z he 








COTCH Collie Pups, Black and Tan or Sable. Cirenlars free. 
SLLAS DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. Mention A. A. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


TRAWBERRIES all summer. Bro locke s accident I discov- 

ered hew their fruiting can be delayed ong i ngth of time un- 

til frost, wrthout increase of labor or expense gudurtan: yield or 

size. Send 50 cents to O. P. FRADEN BURGH, Liberty, N. Y., 
for book explaining. 





HE two earliest strawberries, Excelsior and Johnson's Early, 
, pate for sale. Write for prices to A. J. ALLEN, Salisbury, 





ayTeD~ Golden Rye. Immediate delivery. State ce 
j -o%b. CARR, |p A eng Pa. ai 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Wy 4BrEP sone to handle our somaiete line of 1 ilooP and 
Lubricating Oils and Greases, Boiler C omponnd . 

Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address with 

THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fes SALE —First-class cold process stereotype —-. eee on 
one of the eH Ng ye papers in the country. Will be sold at 

ether second-hand aaa material. 
PHELPS 1 PUBLISHING Co. Springfield, Mass. 








} ey Cows cured cheap. Warts cured sure " 
Send postal for circu- 


cows or cows’ teats: no acid. 
lars. HENRY BASSETT, Salem, N. J. 





ear, for want 


pon aL e—s *s Handy Wagon, used one 
nz Hol ms JAS. T. 


yea 
of use; young Holstein-Friesian stock, both sexes. 
BARNARD ®& BON, Collamer, Pa 


ABTED— inated as farm hand, or maneger of emall bn Sg 
ienced Pi man, single, good habits, good ref 
ence. Box tio, Qafor 








OESSING’S Wonderful Healer for man and beast, 10, 25, 50 
cents. ROESSING MFG. CO., Fetterman P. O., Allegheny 
Co., 
AGIC Lanterns wanted |and_ for or | pre aand 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert 8t., Philedeiphia, Pa 


pe IMAC wire ona se tra Best on earth, lc prepaid 
ELLIOTT L. LEWIS, Troy, - ¥. 


ty For 10 cents we 
Postpaid. GLOBE CO., CaN 


oe ets, BENN, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Steck all Sold. 


L. McBarrie & Sons of Pinehill, O., write 
* Our advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
brought us a satisfactory number of replies 
and we are all sold out of cows and heifers.” 











a a 12 interesting books. 














dium leaf have met with a little apparent 
competition. Old tobacco is now well clean- 
ed out of growers’ hands, and the new 
crop is being disposed of rapidly. The 1800 
hhds offered two weeks ago averaged $9.63 
p cwt, while the 2300 sold the previous ‘week 
average 9.31. Only 61 hhds brought $15 or 


over p cwt. 
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Talk of the Day. 
Four warships have been ordered to 


Manila as a result of Admiral Dewey’s 
talk with the president, as follows: The 
cruisers Brooklyn and New Orleans, the 
gunboat Nashville and the auxiliary cruiser 
Badger. Four more vessels are expected to 
go soon, namely the cruiser Albany and 
the gunboats Marietta, Machias and Ban- 
croft. To blockade the Philippine coasts 
more thoroughly and prevent Aguinaldo’s 
forces from getting supplies and munitions 
of war is the admiral’s purpose. 

Gov Roosevelt of New York is to stump 
Nebraska for two weeks beginning Oct 22, 
following the route of Col W. J. Bryan in 
his tour. 

Miss Helen Gould protests actively 
against the seating of Congressman B. H. 
Roberts of Utah in the new congress. At 
a meeting of a women’s organization in 
New York city, the 6th, she read the reso- 
lutions adopted to this effect. Miss Gould 
said to the press, “I earnestly hope that 
men will feel willing to write to their 
congressmen, urging them to rise in protest 
against Mr Roberts when the house opens.” 

Admiral Dewey accepts the gift of a 
house in Washington fru. the 43,000 per- 
sons who maae up the fund of $50,000 and 
over. He prefers a4f6use already built. 

A Boston business man, Samuel B. Capen, 
succeeds the late Rey Dr Lamson of Hart- 
ford, Ct, as president of the ~ American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

Parliament has been summoned to meet 
on Oct 17 on account of the conflict in South 
Africa, and the reserves are ordered out 
to bring every South African battalion to 
its full strength. 

Boston is to present Admiral Dewey wtih 
a $600 watch on the occasion of his visit 
Oct 14, and will spend $12,000 on the celebra- 
tion. 

Admiral Dewey proceeded on Tuesday to 
the home of Dr W. Seward Webb at Shel- 
burne, Vt. His stop at Montpelier is made 
in his private car. This, it is said, is to 
avoid offense, as each of his_ brothers, 
Charles and Edward, has asked him to 
his House, and the admiral cannot accept 
both invitations. Thursday’s- crowd in 
Montpielier, as these lines are _ written, 
promises to number at least 50,000, Admiral 
Dewey will proceed to Boston for Satur- 
day’s celebration, returning to Montpelier 
later for a social visit. 

The United States calls for $73,000,000 for 
running expenses the coming year, an in- 
crease of $24,587,187 over the appropriation 
for the current year. 

The last survivor of Lincoln’s cabinet 
was James Harian, who died last week at 
his home in Iowa. He was secretary of the 
interior. 

The boldest, most picturesque swindling 
game of late years was that of a gang of 
Philadelphia gamblers who chartered a big 
excursion boat for Saturday’s yacht race off 
Sandy Hook, got a load of about 800 passen- 
gers in New York and soon set the boat 
adrift, telling their victims that steam pipes 
had burst and the race course could not be 
reached. Capt C. A. Norton of Hartford, 
Ct, saw through the game, organized a vig- 
ilance committee of 50, and a fight with the 
gamblers ensued in which the law and or- 
der men triumphed in their attempt to 
fly signals of distress. A passing tug was 
hailed and there was an exciting race to 
New York, where the people on the tug had 
notified the police, All the gamblers were 
arrested with the captain and pilot of the 
boat, who obeyed their orders, and some 
per fined on Sunday, ethers being held for 

rial, - 





The America’s Oup which British yachts 


have been trying te win back ever since 
the little America went over to England 
and captured it in 1861, is a silver trophy 
of no great money value. It has been a 
perpetual challenge since then. The cup’s 
defenders since 1851 have been the Magic, 
1870; the Columbia and the Sappho, 1871: 
Madeline, 1876; Mischief, 1881; Puritan, 
1885; Mayflower, 1886; Volunteer, 1887; Vig- 
ilant, 1893; Defender, 1897. 


England’s Gold—London is pleased with 


the outcome of the Venezuelan boundary 
case, arbitrated by an international com- 


mission at Paris, and the Venezuelans dis- 


appointed. President Cleveland and Secre- 





OUR 


tary Olney served notice to England in 1895 
that she could not seize territory in South 
America without interference from the 
United States in accordance with the Mon- 
roe doctrine. The reference of the dispute 
to arbitration was a notable triumph of 
peaceful methods and of the United States 
government. The decision of the tribunal, 
however, gives Great Britain the New 
Guiana gold fields which President Cleve- 
land’s manifesto implied as belonging to 
Venezuela, and which were the real cause 


STORY OF THE NEWS 





Venezuela the 
The decision is 
The immense ter- 
ritory thus acquired by Great Britain would 
enabie her, if she chose to turn aggressor 


of the trouble. It gives 
mouth of the Orinoco river. 
therefore a compromise. 


at any time, to render it difficult for the 
little Venezuelan government to control the 
navigation of the Orinoco without the help 
of the United States. As a precedent for 
the settlement of future territorial wran- 
gles in South America the Venezuelan ar- 
bitration is of the utmost importance. 








fruits, pan, pickles - a. = 
easily, more quickly, 
Y healthfully” sealed vith Refined 


Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found “Refi ned 
Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a Hst of its many uses 
from your druggist or grocer. 

Sold everywhere. Made by 
STANDARD OIL COO. 
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THE EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 
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uses the same records as 
the higher-priced instru- 
ments, and is constructed 
on the same sound princi- 
ples that have established 


the superiority of all 
The greatest home enter- 
tainer ever made. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
For our new catalogue - 
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of machines and records, apply . TRADE 
te any Phonograph dealer. . 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH Co., Qa Edinen. 
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Perfectly 

Cowned is _ style priced to the level 
the Only 

; of 
Criticism the ordinary. 
that could be se. g0e. at pon nine \Hobanstite. 
is smart, fashionable, t 
Suggested. aoe Ladies’ Sult should com- 
ma 3 t 

AComplete - andstrongly appeal to your better 


judgment in the matter of buyin 
where you can get the best an 
most stylish for the least money. 
This alluring mode is developed in 
two piece suit, consisting of jacket 


ing Stylish! and skirt. The jacket is made 
8 ty y with fly-front, close fitting back, 
is Fully Dem=-= sie pockets, coat style collar and 
apels, 7 = . — = 

sma uttons; line roughou 
onstrated with high colored silk serge. The 
Here skirt is cut in the new circular 
= shape, mates plait at y —_ = 

ten sma uttons and silk cor 

Supreme loops, aneet> Saag - ie, wanes: 
ined throughout wit igh-grade 

Excellence, ence = with 9-inch stiffening at 
D bili ottom, bound with bias velveteen; 
ura ty os, ae, = —— we 
ave selected for this charming 
and Elegance sui: is strictly all-wool English 
rs = covert cloth, which has no — 
armon rior for effectiveness and durability 


for ladies wear; it can be supplied 
in either brown or cadet mixtures; 
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most de- 
in which is 
listed at low= 


est wholesale prices everything to eat, wear and use, 
is furnished on receipt of only (Oc, to partly pay poste 
age or expressage, and as evidence of good faith— 
the 10c. is allowed on first purchase amounting to 
$1.00 0rabove. Our monthly grocery price list free. 











THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


That Problem—Fausta, if my friend had 


not wanted information as to that prob- 
lem (printed in the issue of July 8), he 
would not have had me send it to this col- 
only with trigonometry. My brother has solv- 
only with trigometry. My brother has colv- 
ed it within one square foot of the correct 
answer. I don’t understand why you should 
think that friend was trying to “show 
off,’’ for it was given from a teacher’s book 
at school. I wish you good success with 
your school, Clovenhoof, I think you sure- 
ly solved that problem ’on the right prin- 
ciple, but your answer isn’t quite right, I 
suppose, for the «nswer is 7213.33 square 
feet. Iam glad you tried it, and would you 
mind solving it and sending it to me? I 
think your missing square is a mystery. I 
think most of the Tablers write such inter- 
esting letters, but we should guard our pens 
more carefully and not cross each other. 
As there is another Pauline, I will sign my 
name—[Pauline Lewis. 

&@& The problem is as follows: A barn 
standing in a pasture is 20 ft square, and a 
horse is tied to one corner by a rope 50 ft 
Jong. Over kow much’ ground can he 
graze? 


The Sail Boat—I have at last sent the 
plans for a boat which Iowa Schoolboy ask- 
ed for. The boat is a new one that I have 
made, and is in shape quite like the Colum- 
bia. It is 12 ft long, 2% ft beam at midship, 
and draws about 4 ft of water in its present 
arrangement of the keel.—[Our Young In- 
ventor. 
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&& The accompanying drawings, showing 
the construction of all excepting the mast 
and sails, are all there is room for this 
week, Another week will be shown the boat 
rigged, 

















“Caterpillar Cage—Get any size wooden 


box and make a frame the size of the top. 
Stretch cheese-cloth on this frame and you 
have a cage. This is a caterpillar cage. In 
this cage place a bottle of water and put 
the food plant in it; also put a flowerpot of 





sand, in case the caterpillar should be one 


EVENINGS 


AT HOME 


which burrows. You will be both surprised 
and delighted at watching them eat, and 
either spinning a cocoon or changing into a 
chrysalid.—[Onawa Chief. 





Wrecks and Wrecks—Good morning, Edi- 


tor and Tablers. This is to renew my ac- 
quaintance and also to give Vernon of Kan- 
sas the information he asked for. My father 
is a railroad man, and has been for years. 
First I will say that there are wrecks and 
wrecks. Some engines are never got back 
on the track; others are not till they have 
been sent to the shops for repairs. But the 
one he mentions is what is spoken of as 
derailed. Every train carries a complete 
outfit of tools, chains, cables and what is 
known as frogs. These are short pieces of 
rail fixed so another rail can be spliced to 
it at one end, and the o -er end is shaped 
so it fits to the track. That frog is fastened 
so the end is against the front wheel of 
the engine on both sides. There is also a 
piece made just like a short piece of the 
rail, but it slopes from the frog to the 
ground under the edge of the wheels. After 
the frogs are in place the engine is started 
up ana it is skidded, as it were, back on the 
track. If the derailed engine is in the ditch, 
that is, so far down the bank it cannot get 
up by its own steam, other engines are fast- 
ened to it with a large cable and chains, and 
they pull it up, after the frogs have been 
placed. If an engine is what is known as a 
wreck, the wrecking train comes with a der- 
rick and lifts it up. I am 1000 miles from 
where I was when I wrote my last letter to 
the Table. We are now on the banks of 
the great Columbia river, on the Washing- 
ton side. Just across I can see the state of 
Oregon. If anyone would like to know all 
about it«L will tell in my next.—[Sandal- 
wood. 





Tanglefoot’s Pie—I made a pie one day 
when all the folks went away on a visit. 
Before they went I told them I would make 
one for dinner, and something seemed to 
tickle them immensely, for they laughed 
and laughed. ‘Nevertheless after they had 
gone I waded right into the pantry and 
dug out a recipe book and soon found what 
I wanted. It was a recipe for pie, and the 
proportion was for two instead of one. I 
didn’t know this, but mixed up the ingre- 
dients and after sampling the stuff several 
times concluded that it was all O K. Then 
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I happened to think about custard pies 
having a crust, and began searching the 
book for a crust recipe. This I did not find; 
but my conscience did not trouble me on 
that score, because, thinks I, who can’t 
build a pie crust?- So I used the recipe 
dimly written in my garret and went at it 
accordingly. One quart of milk, large table- 
spoonful of butter, a pinch of salt, and 
flour added to form a thick dough. I wasn’t 
sure but it should be sour milk instead 
of sweet, so to be on the safe side I added 
a little vinegar. This of course would make 
it the same as sour milk. I had quite a 
stack of dough, and after rolling out 
enough for the pie I had almost all of it 
left. This I threw out to the hogs, except- 
ing a small cake of it which I laid on the 
bak floor to cook as an aside delicacy. 
After lining the pan I filled in the custard, 
or a part of it, and put in to bake. The left- 
over I cooked in a separate pan, and thus 
had c ird, custard pie and custard pie 
crust. The pie wasn’t to be sneezed at, and 
three-quarters of its robust expanse dis- 
appeared at dinner. I saved the other quar- 
ter as a proof of my. efficiency as a cook 
and was amply praised for my good cook- 
ing. Should any of the Tablers wish a cus- 
tard pie, let me know and I’ll make it for 
them—nit. I am not a girl, but am—[Tan- 
glefoot. 








ONE OF THE NEW JERSEY KIND. 
Marketman: Well, little girl, what 
you have? 
Little Girl: Have you any horseless rad- 
ish? 


will 








® Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 





Watches 


a 
come in varioussizes, grades.and prices, to suit every 


pocket. 
The World’s Standard. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
, the word 


Recognized universally as 


An Elgin watch always has 
**Elgin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


: pA “Eigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 











ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 
CHOPPER 








all hardware dealers. 





Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 
nient, most durable and most economical machine 
that has ever been made for chopping— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 
Does not grind or shred the food, but chops finely, evenly, zapidiy- Our trade- 
mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. No. 6, $2.00; N 
No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. Sold 
Descriptive catalogue mailed free. 
Semd 4c in stamps for the “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” —200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA.,’3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices: 0. 10, $3.00; 
by 
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In the Old Arm Chair. 


R. E. MERRYMAN. 








“Cree, craw!" In the old arm chair 
Only my papa and me. 
Mamma is setting the bread to rise 
And straining the milk 
And baking the pies 
And the old chair sings 
As I shut my eyes, 
“Cree, craw, cree!” 
“Cree, craw!” Is the old arm chair 
A boat on the big blue sea? 
The waves are rolling to meet the sky 
And rocking the boat 
With a soft ‘‘Good-by.” 
And the sails they flap 
And the ropes they cry, 
“Cree, craw, cree!” 


“Cree, craw!”’ In the old arm chair! 
*’Tis here that I love to be. 
Daylight is fading, the stars play peep, 
The fairies have come 

Their vigils to Keep, 
And the old chair sings 

As I go to sleep, 

“Cree, craw, cree!” 


—— 


Learning From Nature. 
JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 





Some time ago I was visiting a large cot- 
ton spinning establishment employing hun- 
dreds of boys, girls, men and women. In 
one room particularly I noticed each em- 
ployee had a pot of flowers to which at in- 
tervals special attention was given, in the 
way of watering the plant, trimming the 
leaves and loosening the earth, or admiring 
the flowers that had possibly put in their 
appearance over night. Upon remarking the 
interest of the girls and boys in their plants, 
the employer told me that the company 
gives each employee, who may wish it, a 
flower or plant of some favorite kind to care 
for, because it relieves their minds from the 
hum of machinery and diverts their 
thoughts for a minute, so that they turn to 
their work with a better mental quality 
than if they were to work on without any 
object of interest to break the strain of 
work hour after hour. It seemed to me that 
this idea was worthy of imitation in many 
other places, and in no place so much as 
in the country schools, to which the chil- 
dren of the farmer’s family go for several 
months in the year. Why should not each 
pupil bé given a pot of some household 
plants or flowers to which at any time in 
the course of its studies it might go, to re- 
lieve its mind of the tension of continuous 
effort over its bodks? Darwin’s greatest 
studies in the variation of plants and ani- 
mals were carried on in just this way. From 
his library he strolled out into his garden 
to observe the changes that had eome about 
in the growth of the plants. He simply ex- 
tended this method to the animal and the 
plant world as a whole, and out of these 
observations was led to his immortal con- 
clusion. 

Nature-teaching in the common schools 
might thus be begun and extended indefi- 
nitely inte field and forest, by brook and 
river, over meadow and hillside, until the 
really intimate love of nature’s ways be 
revived again in our city-seeking and coun- 
try-fleeing generation. But to do this, we 
must start with-the right methods—the 
method for first-hand 


observation _ of 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


e'S 
Dr.Gre eH eRvup 


“‘Bioop ‘NERVE REMEDY. 


Your most heartfelt prayer is for health. 
You suffer from all sorts of symptoms and 
ills, dizziness, headache, dyspepsia, torpid 
liver, kidney trouble, insomnia, nervous- | 
ness, melancholy, lassitude, weak and 
tired feelings, neuralgic pains and aches, 
rheumatism, or female complaints. Take 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, discovered by that famous and) 

successful specialist, Dr. Greene, and 
all your ills, your weaknesses and baq 
feelings, your aching head, and that 
tired body will be relieved as if by 
magic, for there is nothing in the 
world which will so quickly purify and 
enrich your blood and strengthen, in- 
vigorateand vitalize your nerves as Dr, h 














eut price. 


e 
his advice and counse 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
Dr. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, 
the most successful of all woman’s phys-. 
icians, is the best adviser of sick and ailing 
women. He invites women to write him 


freely about their cases, without money and with- 
Thousands of women by seeking his 
sympathy and advice have been restored to 

. and no suffering woman should neglect 
his sure means of caee, but write at once for 
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Plants, of birds and beasts and fishes. I 
have known a developing tadpole to occupy 
the keenest interest of a whole schoolroom 
of children for weeks. Why should not each 
schoolhouse in the country be cheered by a 
singing canary? It were worth a dozen 
times more to the children than many of 
those things which the traveling agent of 
some school supply company palms off on 
the school directors. What, for imstance, 
is a new atlas showing the location of Klon- 
dike or of Fashoda, compared with the red- 
dening rose or the thrill of song, or the bal- 
anced grace of the swimming fish to the 
sight of the learning child! Let the rural 
school be the gateway that leads back to 
that love of nature which gave us Bryant 
and Wordsworth. As a sociologist, I have 
always noticed that when things go very far 
wrong in society, the remedy ultimately re- 
sorted to is a return to a truly intimate fel- 
lowship with nature and nature’s ways. The 
factory employer was intuitively on the 
right track. And the secret of rural revival 
lies in leading our country school ,children 
into this path of native joy. 





Let Us All Hoe—Probably I know more 
clearly than Mr Markham does, himself, 
just what he had in view when he wrote 
The Man with the Hoe. So I explained 
to Mr Markham what he meant, He was 
grateful. The trouble with the hoe-man is 
too much hoe—it is hoe congestion. The hoe 
is all right, and all men should hoe, If all 
men hoed a little, no man would have to 
hoe all the time. To hoe all the time slants 
the brow. To never hoe tends to hydroc2pha- 
lus and nervous prostration. Many men 
never hoe, because, they say, “I don’t have 
to.” Itis a fool’s answer. Then very many 
men are not allowed to hoe—the land is 
needed for game preserves. And in a coun- 
try called Italy, where the true type of 
hoe-man is found most abundantly, there is 
an army of 250,000 fighting men who have 
to be fed with tne things the hoe man digs 
out of the ground. Wherever thére are 
many soldiers there are also many hoe- 
men, Someone must hoe. All food and 
all wealth are hoed out of the ground. If 
you never hoe, and yet eat, you are slant- 
ing the forehead of the hoe-man, and add- 
ing to that stolid look of God-forsaken help- 
lessness. If you help the hoe-man hoe, he will 
then have time to think, and gradually the 
shape of his head will change, his eye will 
brighten, the coarse mouth will beeome ex- 
pressive, and at times he will take his dumb 
gaze from the earth and look up at the 
stars. Let us all hoe—a little.—{Elbert 
Hubbard in the Philistine. 





Tt is a more solemn thing to live than to 
die; for death but seals destiny, life makes 
it.—fS. R. Graham Clark. 



















N Bicy 


By Selling 48 Ibs. Snow 
Flake Baking Powder 
at 40c. per Ib. You 
can do the work in one 
day. Engage the Bak- 
ing Powder and collect 
the cash at the same 
time. Send us $19.20 
and the 48 Ibs. and the 
Bieyele ( Beys’orGirls’) 
will be sent same day 
by freight prepaid. Get 
— order in early. 
Bicycle first-class inall 
respects. Writefor/free 
Catalogue. 


W.G. BAKER, 
~ (Dept.R ,) 
—_—— Springfield, Mass. 








=— MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
an@ are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs for all classes. 
Werk delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry 8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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FON FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Jacob’s Ladder. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





This is another of the games which the 
mater taught us, which was played by her- 
self and brothers and 
sisters in the long ago, 
and before that by ner 
mother. Draw-a diagram 
like the figure given, of 
any size to suit the con- 
venience of the players. 
We used to draw it on 
a slate. Only two per- 
sons can play at a time. 
The number at the bot- 
tom of the ladder may 
be 100 or 200, to suit the 
players, and denotes the 
amount which counts a 
game. One person writes 
on the back of the slate 
some number under 20; 
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the other player must 
49 Ad then proceed to guess 
what the number may 





700 be, this one not being 
allowed to see the num- 

written by the first player. 

“Odd or even? 


ber 

Player No 2 then asks, 
And the other must tell him. Supposing the 
reply to be “‘even,”’ player No 2 then makes 
a mark opposite to the number which he 
guesses to be that chosen by the first 
player. If wrong, he guesses until he strikes 
the right one, making a mark opposite the 
number guessed. When the right number 
is guessed, the marked numbers are ail 
added up, and whatever the summation 
amounts to becomes the “count” of player 
No 1. No 2 then writes a number on the 
slate, and No 1 has to take his turn at 
guessing. The person first gaining the game 
number as placed at the bottom of the 
ladder gains the game. 

This canalso be made into a board game if 
desired. In that case provide a pieceofheavy 
pasteboard or heavy cardboard about 12x28 
inches. Mark on this your diagram, having 
it about eight inches by 18. Provide 10 
counters (buttons or checkers will do), and 
each guess may be marked by laying the 
counter opposite the number guessed, thus 
preventing the spoiling of the board by 
marking it up. This game will give pleas- 
ure, not only to children, but to young peo- 
ple as well, and I have even known of cases 
where grown people found enjoyment in a 
game of Jacob’s ladder. 


OO 


Halloween Merriment. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





Some young women who wished to make 
money for their “pet charity’’ hit upon a 
novel and original manner of doing so. 
Oct 31 was the date chosen for a de- 
lightful entertainment, as at that time there 
are many young people on the alert for a 
jolly evening, who welcome, with pleasure, 
charms and tests already prepared for 
them. A carriage house was cleared of its 
carriages and carts, profusely decked with 
evergreens, autumn leaves and lighted by 
Chinese and pumpkin Jack o’ lanterns. They 
sold as many tickets to their friends as 
they could easily accommodate,’the tickets 
admitting the-holders to the entire enter- 
tainment. 

Refreshments were not served, but in- 
stead all were allowed to help themselves 
to fruit and nuts, which filled numerous 
dishes placed on tables in different parts of 
the room. As everything that hints at for- 
tune-telling is always popular, they invent- 
ed many ways for the young people to learn 
the mysteries of the future. There was a 
gypsy girl, who, by cards and hand read- 
ing, told them not only the future, but the 
past also. Even the old-time charms and 
tests were not forgotten. A charming girl 
was ready to blindfold those who wished to 
try the “saucer charm,’”’ and to show them 
where to duck for apples. Then there was 
a large bow] filled with paper flowers. By 
taking one, they could tell whether joy or 
sorrow awaited them in the future, for 
fastened to each stem was a typewritten 
slip of paper with the language of the blos- 
som, thus: The carnation had ‘“‘Happiness’’; 
a rosebud, “‘Cupid’s First Arrow;”’ the vio- 


let, ‘Pleasure without Alloy,” etc. 

But the chief attraction of the evening 
was the workroom of “The Three Fates,”’ 
which consisted of a leafy bower fashioned 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


from autumn vines and flowers, dimly light- 
ed by candles burning undér blue shades. 
Three witches, completely disguised by the 
skillful use of powder and charcoal, were 
in charge. Their hair sparkled with dia- 
mond dust, and they were robed in black, 
with rubber*snakes around arms, neck and 
head. One of them sat on a chair with her 
foot on the treadle of a spinning wheel, an- 
other held the thread of fate, while the 
third cut it off with an immense pair of 
shears. This thread was. a narrow yellow 
ribbon, and on it, tied at regular intervals, 
were cards bearing fates and fortunes, both 
grave and gay. The miniature gypsy kettle 
was the source of much amusement. It 
was suspended from a tripod. Underrfeath 
was a mass of scarlet flowers, and inside 
were autumn leaves, made from parchment 
paper artistically painted on one side, and 
on the other were apt quotations. Red and 
blue ribbons were attached to the leaves, 
and hung over the sides. A printed card in- 
formed them— 
Maidens must take the ribbon blue, 
But for the lads is the rosy hue. 


All joined eagerly in the hunt for the red 
ear of corn, as “the one who saw it first 
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would soonest wed.” ‘The lucky lassie who 
found it was given a cardboard horseshoe, 
on which was printed in red and gold— 


Be happy now, you soon will wed, 
Because you’ve found the corn of red. 


A small evergreen tree had fruit of varioug 
kinds tied cunningly among its branches. A 
bow and gum-tipped arrow was provided 
for those who desired to take aim at any 
particular one. If hit after three trials, it 
was taken down and presented to the suc- 
cessful young man or woman. At the end 
of the evenjng, the person having the most 
fruit was given~a good-luck penwiper. 

The latter part of the evening, eight lit- 
tle girls in gypsy costume played on tam- 
bourines and sang gay little songs. This 
Hallowe’en was a complete success, for not 
only did the young people have a merry 
time, but several poor people were given a 
Thanksgiving dinner which they otherwise 
would probably not have had. 





They were gazing across the lake. “It 
looks like rain,’”’ said the man who is reck- 
less with his English. ‘“‘What looks like 
rain?” coldly inquired the word splitter. 
“Water,” said the reckless man. 








helped by Mrs. 


Pinkham. 


This statement is based on 


| Dees woman suffering from ang female trouble can be 


sound reasoning and an unrivalled record. Multitudes 
of America’s women to-day bless Mrs. Pinkham for competent 


and common-sense advice. 





Write to her if you are ill. 
address is Lynn, Mass. 


Her 
Absolutely no 


SAFE 
COUNSEL 
FOR SICK 


charge is made for advice. ‘‘I suffered 
seven years and would surely have died 
but for your help,” writes Mrs. Gero. 
BAINBRIDGE, Morea, Pa., to Mrs. Pinkham, 
‘‘It is with pleasure I now write to inform 
you that [am now a healthy woman, thanks 
to your kind advice and wonderful medi- 


cine. 


WOMEN 








I can never praise it enough. 
a constant sufferer from womb trouble, and 
leucorrheea, had a continual pain in abdomen. 


Iwas 


Sometimes I 


could not walk across the floor for three or four weeks ata 


time. 
ing-down pains, or tired 
feelings, and am well and 
hearty. Ishall recommend 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to all my 
suffering‘ friends as the 
greatest remedy for all 
female weakness.” 

Mrs. SusiE J. WEAVER, 
1821 Callowhill St., 
delphia, Pa., writes: 

‘*DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—I 
had inflammation of the 
womb and painful men- 
struation, and by your 
advice I began taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. Have 
taken four bottles and used 
one package of Sanative 
Wash and feel like a new 
woman. I thank you so 
much for what your medi- 
cine has done for me.” 


Mrs. M. BAUMANN, 771 W. 21st St., 
‘After two 


Chicago, Ill., writes: 


Phila- 5 : 


Since using your medicine, I now have no more tear- 
























months’ trial of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I can 


not say enough in praise for it. 


I was a very sick woman 


with womb trouble when I began its use, but now I am well.” 











9) IT COSTS NOTHING 


ry our Sewing Machines. 

Sy direct from factory to . 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
free trial. 117.500sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 
$40.00 Arlington for........ 
Seo. -00 Arlington for Sif 

0.00 Kenwood for.. 
Other Machines at 88, e9& $1 iso 
Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenS&t.,B- 42, Chicago,Ill. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Fall Rain. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Rain, rain rain! There it comes again! 
Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, down the win- 
dow pane, 
Blowing, flowing, 
along the lane, 

Cistern running over and bubbling in the 
drain, > 

Pond rising high enough to drown a Geor- 
gia crane, 

Meadow just a-brimming, orchard gone in 
swimming, 

Barnyard like a story writ in Hamlin Gar- 
land’s vein.* 


blowing, flowing, all 


Goodness, but it’s queer, this time of the 
year, 


Just to think of August skies unmercifully 
clear; 

Thimble-berries burning up, swale a-look- 
ing sere, 

All the wagons rattling and getting out of 
ear. 

Susamia making an untimely end of its 
career. 


Neighbors hauling water—dear, oh dear, oh 


ear, 

What a lot of growling in a day you’d hear, 

When the thunder grumbling, passed away 
in rumbling, 

And the precious little clouds would slowly 


disappear, 

With no cheering putter, patter falling on 
the ear. 

Rain, rain, rain! This goes against the 


grain. 

How am I to get my fall work done? 
you explain? 

If this sort of thing continues I shall take 
the train, 

And by a life suburban cease to be a rural 
swain. 

Now it’s surely slacking, 
less like blacking— 

No, it only stopped for breath—it’s coming 
might and main. 

Seems to me that nature has got water on 
the brain. 


Can 


the clouds look 





*In Mr Garjand’s lead-colored pictures of 
country life the water-soaked barnyard is a 
frequent feature. I have heard a farmer 
remark after a long rain, as he picked his 
way across his sopping barnyard, “This is 
getting pretty Hamlin Garlandish!” 


Loves the Faults—I love the faults of the 
people. Through them _ the character 


shines forth with such beauty and splen- 
dor. I have four persons of the worst cases 
before my mind at present. A little boy 
had a weakness to fight all the time, and as 
he grew up he became of beautiful charac- 
ter, kind and loving under all trying con- 
ditions. A girl of a temper, of fire, of sar- 
casm; I have seen her commence a sen- 
tence in sarcasm and end in kind and lov- 
ing words. Two boys, one with a strong 
desire to.gamble, the other a desire for low 
company. All these became of exception- 
ally beautiful characters, and true and 
manly lives. I might add they all had kind 
parents to train their mind and morals 
from the cradle, until their minds were ma- 
tured. The fight is not against the faults 
of the people; the fight is against sin.— 
[Uncle Curtis. 


Platonic Stand—There is great need of 


persons who intend to marry, to be on the 
same mental plane. If one of two such per- 
sons be inclined toward music, literature, 
or art, and the other be of normal intelli- 
gence, the other one should care enough 
about the first to either cultivate their own 
brain to equal that of the intended mate, 
or else leave that said person alone, Unless 
the first be the case (cultivate his or her 
brain to equal the other’s), after the first 
charm of married life has worn off, there 
will be a lack of harmony that, though 
there be no open quarrels, will cause both 
parties intense suffering. If it be a case of 
literature, they need not both be confined 
to one subject, preferably not. One, for in- 
stance, might study history for pleasure, 
the other write or in some way be on terms 
of co-operative converge and mental inter- 
course. If both parties write, choose differ- 
ent subjects, one writing solid matter and 
fiction and deal with politics, the other 
write solid matter and fiction and deal with 
moral development. If this is done, ideas 


can be exchanged, and therefore the cou- 
ple will be friends of the platonic stand as 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


well as husband and wife. Neither will 
have to be isolated for exchange of thought 
on their particular plain of understanding 
and then eventually seek someone outside 
what should be a happy, harmonious home, 
with whom to converse on subjects appeal- 
ing to them, and not their chosen mate. 
Usually the person chosen is of the opposite 
sex, SO anyone can see what the terminus 
invariably is. Before young people marry 
they should use their brains, if they have 
any and most of the 19th century young 
folks have. Volumes could be written on 
this, and yet how few ever say a word on 
the subject.—[ Nymph of Daylight. 





Never Cross—Anna Brown, I have been a 
farmer’s wife almost 19 years. My husband 
is never cross, and never swears when the 
meals are not just on time. Instead, he 
knows I have lots to do, and he and the 
boys help set the table, and pare the po- 
tatoes. We both belong to the grange, and 
from what I have seen and heard I know I 
am not the only farmer’s wife who has a 
good, kind man. I work hard, but find time 
to play the piano, sing and paint in oils.— 
[Independent Farmer’s Wife. 


What of Lawyer’s Wife?—Can vouch for 
one article under ‘‘Hot Day Needs” to have 
been written by a farmer’s daughter. Her 
father was boss farmer for an aged couple 
in her school days, and she had to help get 
meals in haying and harvest for extra men. 
After the old people died her pa went on to 
a farm of his own, and she knows what it 
is to do the work of house and dairy besides 
eare of a sick mother. She can stir and 
bake a cold water gingerbread in 15 min- 
utes. If her rule is once used, none other 
will do. She would rather wait an hour for 
men than have them wait 10 minutes. Anna 
Brown, it is a shock to sensitive natures 
and those not brought up in it to hear 
swearing, but do you not know some lives 
have been brought up and surrounded with 
its use, therefore is as natural as common 
talk, and should not be thought of any more 
than fault-finding. Be sure and guard one’s 
own lips. What of one that married a poor 
lawyer or author, instead of farmer, and 
had to do anything she could find to do to 
supply their daily needs?—[E. E. B. 








Glimpse of Heaven—Sometimes I think I 


know the cause of so much discontent on 
the farm. Every day is a busy day for 
wife and me, but by keeping our work up 
we can once in a while take a day off. Go- 
ing to the city or go somewhere, we get out 
of sight of our place of business for a day. 
As we ride along we lookat farms and farm- 
ers. Some are business men making a pay- 
ing business of farming. The house, the 
barns and the crops are tell-tales every 
time. But often, too often, we come to a 
never-do-well farmer. Poor fellow, he looks 
tired, he is tired, he has worn himself out 
working to a disadvantage years ago. The 
house, the barn and the crops all look dis- 
couraged, you can almost hear them say, 
“IT am sorry I am here.” I look at his poor 
tired wife. A new dress would be a gold 
mine to her, and a day off to the city would 
be a glimpse of heaven. If every farmer 
and his wife would just drop everything 
and forget everything just for a day (I have 
never been able to spare more than that, 
not even when I was married), it gives one 
a chance to find out where he is. Whether 
he is a two-weeks-behind man, if he has as 
nice a farm and home as any, and last of 
all but not least, if he is a successful man.— 
[Silas Q. Croker. f 


“Dewey Everything’’—One of the early 


autumn days when one feels the first thrill 
of transition, we stood in a little burying 
ground where the wind whispered through 
uncut grass, over sunken graves and round 
tottering, weather-stained slabs. We spoke 
with bated breath of people that had been 
and of their limitations. “If only,’”’ says 
Ruskin, ‘fone had nobility enough in one’s 
own thoughts to forgive the failures of any 
other human soul, to speak clearly what it 
had felt of the most divine.” Just outside 
of that inclosure were men and women 
grappling with to-day’s problems, under 
to-day’s enervating suns; men and women 
whe never have, perhaps never can, reach 
their highest notes in this life, who feel 
the depression of their environments. There 
are so many things that we can’t do,” said 
a friend, “but we can study to think char- 
itably of pecple and speak kindly to them.” 
To-day I wandered through cld Trinity’s 
burial ground, stood beside the graves of 
Capt James Lawrence, Alexander Hamilton 








and Robert Fulton, of a Montgomery, a 
baronet, who served in “his majesty’s reg- 
iment,’”’ and a Churchill, who departed this 
life in 1681,’’—heroes of past wars and tur- 
moils. We caught now and then a note of 
the chimes, but no sounds from the men 
directly over our heads who were quickly 
veiling the old church with national col- 


ors. Outside, the surge of Dewey enthu- 
siasm rolled on (the Olympia had been 
sighted off Sandy Hook), beating turbu- 


lemtly against the iron fence in the form 
of hucksters of Dewey buttons, Dewey ties, 
Dewey candies, Dewey everything,—A man 
of to-day, whose words: “Gridley, when 
you are ready you can fire,” are history.— 
(Evangeline. 





Artistic, Creative Farming—Tne pro- 


ducer of fruit is an artist. He has more 
sterling qualities called out than shop-keep- 
ing can possibly develop. Horticulture is 
getting to be more and more a matter of 
scientific experiment, and the application of 
the knowledge acquired in the schools. And 
this artistic, creative side of farming will 
be the feature that in the 20th century 
will stand out most prominently. The agri- 
culturist will have the schools, the power 
and the sciences. No other industry will 
have more.—[Lucy Poweil. 





Citizenship and Breadwinning—The au- 
thor of “agriculture in the rural schools,” 
issue of July 29, truly says, ‘‘There is an in- 
creasing demand that the elements of agri- 
culture be taught in the rural schools.” 
schools that the masses can be reached 
There is indeed a growing appreciation of 
the fact that it is only through the public 











The debility of David Duggins has 
been completely cured. 

David Duggins lives in the town of 
Jones, Ohio County, Kentucky. From 
there he writes: 

“When I began a Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I had nervous or general 
debility of three years’ duration. I took 
three bottles of the ‘ Dis- covery.’ During 
the time I was tak- 
ing it, my sleep 
y became more re- 
freshing and I gain- 
ed fifteen pounds 
in weight, and also 
ained strength every 
ay. It has been six 
months since I took the 
medicine and I saitill 
have good health.” 

When a man gets 
run-down it is hard work 
to run him up again unless 
the whole condition of his 
system is first changed. 

That is what the ‘‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’’ does 
\ for him. “It begins by re- 
“™® moving from his digestive 
em all poisonous, effete matter. It 

ves tone to his stomach, activity to his 
iver, cleanliness to his bowels. While 
this work is going on the “‘ Discovery” 
also manifests its potency through the 
blood and nerves. It fills the blood with 
rich, red corpuscles and sends them vig- 
orously circulating all over the body to 
soothe and nourish the tired, abused, 
screeching nerves. 

When a man has nervous prostration 
it isn’t his nerves that are wrong. It’s 


















his blood. - Bad blood comes from bad 
digestion—bad stomach, bad liver, bad 
kidneys. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 


Discovery will put all these organs in 
good order. ‘‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery ’’ contains no alcohol in any form. It 
is entirely free from opium and other 
narcotics and contains neither sugar nor 
syrup which are injurious to some stom- 
achs. Without any of these ingredients 
it retains its pleasant taste and es 
qualities in any climate and under al 
conditions. 

Don’t let a careless or dishonest medi- 
cine seller cheat you out of your health 
by giving you a substitute. 





Study Law at Home 


Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 

Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 

to Bar in all States. Full particulars free, 
Chicago Correspondence Sehool of Law, 

511 Reaper Biock, 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 














with some instruction in even the elemen- 
tary principles of agriculture, and not un- 
til this study takes its proper place im the 
rural schools will the agricultural educa- 
tion of the masses become possible. The 
status of agricultural education to-day in 
the rural districts proves that it must have 
beginning like the common branches. Un- 
like them, however, even an elementary 
knowledge of the study in question may, in 
‘practical life, stimulaté the mind and lead 
to habits of thought and study, as the 
knowledge of the common branches ac- 





quired by the average pupil will not do. The 
state educates, in stereotyped phrase, to 
protect itself against pauperism and crime. 
it therefore educates for citizenship and 
breadwinning. This view gives to the pub- 
lic school a distinct office, and to the edu- 
cation it provides a special aim. We may, 
therefore, very readily comclude that it 
should have a system with special adapta- 
tion to its office. The writer of the article 
mentioned says again, ““The greatest diffi- 
culty would be in finding time to devote 
to it.” The great mistake is in thinking 
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something else more important. The conten- 
tion is for such education as will have great- 
est value. for the pupil confined to the ru- 
ral school. We should mot ignore either 
the rights of the state or pupil in the prem- 
ises. Beyond a certain limit, the essential 
studies should have first consideration. 
Such a system for practical education in the 
rural schools will not necessarily exclude 
from them any really important study, or 
interfere with the highereducation of pupils 
who have opportunity for it—[T. B. Har- 
well. - 














builetin free without charge. 
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SHERIF F’S SALE 


PRICES WILL, ASTONISH YOU. 


Send for the axe House Wrecking Co’s Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 49, which lists almost every 
thing under the sun, in the way of General Merchandise, Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps, 
Furnishing Goods, and Household Supplies bought by us at Sheriff’s Sales, Receivers’ and Trustees’ Sales 
and Manufacturers’ Sales from all parts of the country. 


We also publish “ The Monthly Bulletin,’’ con- 
taining a list of the different articles obtaimed during the previous month. We mail both catalogue and 






































Fall and Winter 
WAIST and 
SKIRT for* 


of same material. 


Sizes from a2 ito 44 
inch bust. ach.. 


and waist 


Our Prices are One-Half of others. 


LADIES’ FINE TAILOR MADE 
: Gm 


Ladies’ W aist.—Made of high-grade, ,; - - 

ait wosliieendh medi er sem nish a guarantee with every watch guarantee- 
in Black, Blue, Red or fancy mix- 
tures in extra full point, gathered 
at shouldersand pleated at waist 
with high stantling collarand cuffs 
Entire waist 
lined with best quality percaline. 


. > ; 
Ladtes* Skirit.— These garments short wind, runs 30-to 36 hours with one 


are made of brocaded Mohair, Bril- 
liantine, Serge and fine wool fin- 
ished cloths im assorted colors of 
Black and Navy. Cutin the latest7 


gored box. 
trimmed with black braid, giving 
it the beautiful tuniceffect. Lined 
throughout with best-qual- 
- finished rustle 
taffeta, and irtterlined 9 in. 
atthe bottom with heavy 
‘canvas. Faced with Mohair 
binding, and finished with 


@doublestitched belt of the 


combination of skirt and waist to one address for 3.00 





We bought at Sheriff sale 2,500 brand new 
“‘Iaeperial” Watches, guaranteed perfect 
time-keepers. They are all men’s sizes, not big, 
bulky affairs, but neat and genteel. We fur- 


ing them to keep correctand accurate time. 
They are all open face, ana have thick, 
strong crystdls. Exactly as described. 

No. B 165. Plain, open face, brand new, 
nickel ‘firiish case, 18 size, 34 inch thick, has 
lantern pinions, American lever, patented 
lever escapement, 240:beats per minute, pél- 
ished spring, encased in barrel, quick train, 


wind; has‘thour, minute and ssrond hands. 


WATCHES “22” 





Timed, Tested, Regulated and Guaranteed for Qne Year. 


Misied circular, ana| Tice, each..... edie ea 95c. 





We bom on hand 25, 


Price per square of 10x10 feet 
or 100 square feet . 





STEEL NEW 


same “it, 64.75 Brand 


measure. Each. 

We Bought at Re- 
Bivers’ Sale 10,000 of 
‘these brand ‘new, up-4to- 
Gate skirts and waists, and 





4 ym "Brand New Steel 
Sheets nd et flat 


are offering them while they last at above prices, or will sent rugated or “WV” crimped. 
We bay our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. ] 


















Lot No. 1306 


Strictl 
All Wool 


English 
Cheviot 
Suits 


in dark, light and medium \patterns; very 
best quality Italian Oloth lining; horn 
buttons; strong worked button holes; per- 
fect shaped shoulders; 8 guaranteed suit 
im every way. 

Double breasted 
sack like cut. 

















Dinner MPiates 22 ‘Breakfast Plates, 12 
12 Tea Cups with handles, 12 Saucers, 1 


COMPLETE 100 PIECE ees SET| 





same pattern as ‘here illustrated, consistin 
‘ea Plates, 12 Pruit:Pintes, 12 ind 
. Medium Sized Piatter, 1 Large Sized Platter, 


Brand 
NEW 


—} BP latest shape 


"BEY im $4. 
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“an 
100 piece — Set 
made of the highest Th 


MEAT CHOPPERS 


: purchased at Sherriff’s Sale. No ies _—_ nse 
ful.article made. Will be shipped in < 
just as they came from the factory ou a ed find 


this chopper complete, by more Pe th 8 ements 
than any ether on the market; recently 

and with a completenew arrangement. Itis me one one 
of the old style machines—but 
li and cuts the meat 


slick 
pas FHF. the snipping process of a 
cutters working j c) et ching that wifi Bl 


air of shears. 

She rapifity with whic it does its Ee 

have been solil:in amwegular way from 

.00, but our style of doing basinens is to move 
uickly ; our prices will do title eure. 


craze and exactly the a 4 a ute. 
pean 8; cuts 4 pounds min 
of the following # — Fe weigh i, po size, but can also be used for 


restaurants, = s and butcher aoeee. 


: Vegetable Dish, 2 Covered Meat Wishes, 1 Sauce Boat, 1 Covered Butter with strainer pe rete se 
1 Sugar Bowl with eover, 1 Cream @itcher, 1 Fancy Bowl and 1 Pickle Dish. Price, each 










~ | ~ te nd 
jlease you is 
5 ver made. 











LUMBER 4"° MATERIAL 


and "ee —}— in the market for any ys ody Sash, =. Baitine. et Timbers, Pipe, Rodine Fes, Poles, 
Stair Case Iron Columns, Iron Rods, [ron Beams, Mach inery, F atus, 


W rite ae Catalogve Wo. 2B, 


Statues, Copper Wire 


AT HALF OF F REGULAR PRICES. 


Omaha Exposition | Buildings: 


lectric trade eee Engines, -—~% s&e. 
oun PRICES Wrist: ASTONISN TOU. 


heve just purchased 











CHIGAGO HOUSE WRECKING C0."*" chicaco."™ 


























[20,880 BICYCLES 


Closing out Overstock. Shipped on trial with- 

Y™ out deposit. Order Today. STANDARD ’99 
We Models, $10 to $20. *98.and ’97 Models, 86 
to $12. Second Hand, good as new $3 to $10. 
EARN A BICYCLE on our new pian. 
FREE USE of wheelto Rider Agents. Write for 
25w 





Waiting, Be 
ating. Book keep: 
ot wy 
$e nt at : wast 
eepsie, N, Y., and positions rae Cat. 
algguest — 
; GAINES, Box 425, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











LEARN 
TELECRAPHY 


Youngmen and women wanted for:good positions. Ad 
évess FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon: Pa. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Requested Recipes. 











[These recipes have been requested by 
readers and are gathered from a reliable 
source. There is one request for “milk 
emptons bread.” Does any of our read- 
ers know what is meant? A way for pre- 
serving green tomatoes was given in the 
issue of July 1.] 

Angel Cake: One cup white of eggs, % 
cup sugar, 4 cup corn starch, 1-3 cup flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat whites of eggs until 
stiff and dry, add sugar gradually and con- 
tinue beating, then add flavoring. Cut and 
fold in corn starch, flour, salt and cream 
tartar, mixed and sifted. Bake 45 to 50 
minutes in an unbuttered angel cake pan 
in a moderate oven. 

Chocolate or Caramel Frosting: One and 
cne-half cups sugar, % cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoon butter, % teaspoon vanilla, add choc- 
- Olate or cocoa; put butter in saucepan; 
when melted add sugar and milk. Stir to 
be sure that sugar does not adhere to 
saucepan, heat to boiling point. Add 1% 
squares melted chocolate or 3 teaspoons 
cocoa as soon as the boiling point is reach- 
ed, and boil, without stirring, 13 minutes. 
Remove from fire, and beat until of right 
consistency to spread; then add flavoring 
and pour over cake, spreading evenly with 
back of spoon. Sometimes, when the cake is 
quite thick, it is cut through in the middle, 
one part being put over the other, with the 
frosting between and on top. Let the cut 
side be uppermost, and the frosting will 
stay better. 

Dark Fruit Cake: One-half cup butter, 4% 
cup brown sugar, % cup raisins seeded and 
cut in pieces, % cup currants, % cup citron 
thinly sliced and cut in strips, % cup mo- 
lasses, 2 eggs, % cup milk, 2 cups flour, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon allspice, 4 teaspoon mace, 4 tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon lemon extract. Mix 
dry ingredients and mix and sift baking 
powder and spices with flour. Put butter 
in bowl, work till soft, add sugar gradually. 
Add eggs beaten until light, the liquid, then 
the flour mixture. 

SC ————— 


Pin Money in Pumpkin Pies. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Many farmers’ wives who desire to make 
a little extra pin money are unaware that 
good pumpkin pies will find a ready and 
profitable market in the cities, and espe- 
cially is this the case at Thanksgiving time 
und during the holidays. True, one may 
buy pumpkin pies at the bake shops pur- 
porting to be the real old-fashioned articles, 
but they neither look the same nor taste 
the same. There are numbers of persons 
with such a lively and delightful memory 
of the pies ‘‘mother’’ used to make, that to 
taste one in any way like them is consid- 
ered a rare treat indeed. One day last win- 
ter when passing through the market, I no- 
ticed a farmer’s wife take a large yellow, 
delicious-looking pie out of a basket in her 
wagon and proceed to cut it. A gentleman 
I knew stepped quickly across to her. ‘‘What 
are you going to do with that pie?’ he de- 
manded hastily. The woman stared at him 
an instant, then answered laconically: ‘‘Bat 
it.” “I'll give you 50 cents for it,’”’ said her 
interlocutor, and she began to laugh. “It 
isn’t werth half of that,’ she returned. “It 
is to me. Come, am I to have it?” “Will 
you tell me why you want it?’ she asked. 
“Because it looks like the pies my mother 
used to make,” replied the gentleman, prof- 
fering her a silver half dollar, as she care- 
fully wrapped the pie in a paper and gave 
it to him. But the good woman stubborn- 
ly refused to take the money. ‘“You’re wel- 
come to the pie,’’ she said resolutely. “I 
want no pay from a man who thinks so 
much of his mother.” ‘What are you go- 
ing to do with it?’ I asked, in some amuse- 
ment, as the pie’s new owner turned away, 
carrying his queer-looking pareel very ten- 
derly. ‘Take it to my office and eat it all,” 
said he laughingly. ‘Unless,’ with an af- 
terthought of politeness, “you will be so 
kind as to come and join me!” Needless to 
say, I had too much consideration for his 
feelings to accept. 

In preparing pumpkin for pies and pud- 
dings, it is nice baked as well as stewed, 
and decidedly less troubte, as there is no 
danger of its hurning. When possible, use 
@ steamer to boil the pumpkin. Deep pie 
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plates should always be used. A shallow 
pumpkin pié~is a delusion and a snare. 

Pumpkin Pie No 1: Pare and grate raw 
pumpkin. To each pint of the grated pump- 
kin allow 1 qt milk, 2 cups sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon extract cinnamon, 
a little ground mace and 3 well-beaten eggs, 
Bake in a pan lined with puff paste. 

Pumpkin Pie No 2: Cut the pumpkin in 
halves, divide into rather small pieces, re- 
move the seeds, and bake in the oven until 
done. Then scrape from the shell and rub 
through a colander. To 1 1-3 pints of the 
cooked pumpkin, add 1 qt hot sweet milk, % 
cup sugar, and the well-beaten yolks of $ 
eggs; beat well together, add the stiffly- 
beaten whites of the eggs, and beat thor- 
oughly again. Flavor to suit the taste and 
bake in a pan lined with puff paste. 

Pumpkin Pie Without Eggs: Prepare the 
pumpkin as previously directed.*For two 
pies heat 1% pints milk in a double boiler, 
and when almeést boiling, stir into it 2 scant 
tablespoons flour rubbed smooth in a little 
cold milk. Let boil until it thickens, stirring 
often. Add % cup sugar to 1% pints of the 
sifted pumpkin and after beating well to- 
gether, stir this into the hot milk. Bake in 
one crust. 

Pumpkin Pie Without Eggs, No 2: Tol 
qt of cooked pumpkin add 1 Ib sugar, a 
lump of butter, 1 pint sweet cream, and fla- 
vor with ground cinnamon. Bake in rich 
pastry. 





Successful Cookies—I have heard some 
complaint from my neighbors that they 
could not make good cookies. I think it is 
rather difficult to do it just right, especial- 
ly the baking, but as the members of my 
family are very fond of them with coffee, 
I have had some experience which may 
help someone. I use 1 coffee cup butter, 2 
of granulated sugar, 3 eggs, % cup sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon 
soda. Put the ingredients together as you 
would for cake, except that the whites and 
yolks of the eggs are beaten together. Mix 
with enough flour to handle nicely, roll very 
thin, and cut with a very small cutter. 
Place them in a flat pan, not allowing them 
to touch each other. Place the pan on the 
bottom of a very hot oven until they com- 
mence to rise. Just a moment will do. Then 
remove to the grate above until a delicate 
brown. They require very close watching. 
If the dough is rolled very thin they will 
be crisp and delicious. Rub the pan thor- 
oughly with a little cloth dipped in butter 
each time before filling with the little cakes. 
[May. 





The Sale of Water—‘‘Twenty-two cents; 
your tax for water supply. There are nine 
in all and the water was two dollars.” I 
took out a quarter and received the change, 
with my mind far away among the hills 
where the clear, cold water was free, as 
free as the pure air we breathed. I eyed the 
big glass jars left upon the back piazza and 
wondered who had been. enterprising 
enough to introduce their sale here in the 
city where the water in the reservoirs was 
so low as to render the supply most un- 
pleasant to drink. Those at our table had 
clubbed together for the purpose of pro- 
viding ourselves with pure water, the taste 
of which made séme of us a trifle home- 
sick and we paid for it well, too. The sale 
of water is being introduced in many cities 
and towns and it opens a way for an ener- 
getic boy whose country home has an abun- 
dant water supply, to earn a considerable 
sum. A market is easily secured and an 
intelligent adjustment of ways and means 
will insure a good income.—[R. L. 








rmer’s Boy 
Can Do 


He can qualify him- 
f selffora position as 
Y a first-class Locomo- 
” tive, Steam, Electri- 
cal or Civil Engineer 
without leaving the 
farm until he is ready 
e t . to enter his new occu- 
SLE ITE . pation and 
r system of teaching by mail will give any 
boy atechnical education. Write for pamphlet 
and state what you wish to study. 
International Corres. Seheols, Box 1285, Scranton, Pa. 
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Creeping 
Numbness 
is a 
Danger 
Signal 


Mr. G. H. Snyder, a well known 
@itizen of Lawrence, Kan., said: 

“TI am now seventy years of age, 
About three yearsago fonperien ced 
@ coldness or numbness in the feet, 
then creeping up my legs, until it 
reached my body. I grew very thin 
in flesh, appetite poor and I did not 
relish my food. Atlast | becameun- 
able to move about. I consulted 
several distinguished physicians, 
one teliing me [I had iocomotor 
ataxia, another that I had creeping 
paralysis. Itook their medicines but 
continued to grow worse. AJmost a 

ear ago a friend advised me to try 

r. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
_ Before I had finished my first 

ox I found they were benefiting me. 
Iused twelve boxes in all, and was 
perfectly cured. Although it is six 
months since I used my last pill 
there has been no recurrence of the 
disease.” —From Lawrence Journal. 


Or. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At afi druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Ce., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
@ boxes $2.50. 








Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 

German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 











Combine 
compactness 
with rigidity 
and are 
made of best 
materials 
= : in every part 
The Lens 
and Shutter are specially designed. Thev can be secured 
oD no other camera. PRICE $8 and UPWARDS. 
Send for Catalogue giving full description, 
and Mention This Paper. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


BSOLUTELY FREE 2 U,!*:co"", 


$4.50 package which every family wants. Send in your 
Rame atonce to BRANDENBURG & CO., CHICAGO, iia 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. 8S. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 






















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Timely—Needed—Able— 


are the terms properly and fittingly applied by an experienced 
and competent critic to 


Enemies and Evidences of Christianity. 
Thoughts on Questions of the Hour. 


By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, 
Columbia University. 





“Tt is amazing the interest and eagerness with which men and women 
who pass among us as intelligent proceed to examine and accept the 
yaporings, rhapsodies, «nd involved speculations of these false teach- 
ers; while a Gospel which has satisfied for ages the intellects and 
received the homage of such men as Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Francis 
Pacon, and Daniel Webster is hardly allowed a patient, if indeed any, 
hearing. ‘ 

“Flashing the light of Divine truth, as this book does, upon many an 
obscure theory or dark and veiled and skulking scheme, it will be hélp- 
ful to the Christian believer who, while his own faith may be firm 
enough, is at times tempted to tremble for the ark of God. 

“That the book is able, the name of its author, the distinguished posi- 
tion he has won as a student and instructor, and tle work he has al- 
ready effected in the literary world, aresufficient guarantees.”— William 
‘1’. Sabine, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Gilt top. $1.50. 





Services of Song and Response 


for Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By Colonel JAMES S. KIGER. 


‘‘ Make the most of your opening and closing exercises. Make them edu- 
cational. The primary teacher utilizes every minute in helpful drill, song, 
prayer, recitation of Scripture, each item with a purpose, and none for 
form’s sake. The superintendent in the main room should do the same... An 
experienced superintendent, Colonel James 8. Kiger, has just published a 
little book of thirteen ‘‘ Services of Song and Response for Sunday Schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The services are both helpful and 
bright, and amount to a good supplemental lesson course, learned by absorp- 
tion, week by week. Every Methodist superintendent should get a copy, 
and workers in other denominations will find in the book some helpful hints.”’ 





Single copy, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents. 
Per dozen, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 
Per hundred, $5, by express, not prepaid. 


Bishop Thoburn’s New Book. 


The Church of Pentecost. 
By Bishop JAMES M. THOBURN. 


“All who know aught of the man who has written the foregoing 
book are prepared for something beyond the ordinary—thoughts that 
will make them think and statements that will illuminate hitherto 
dark corners. The spirit of the author’s introduction is a keynote 
to the spirit of the whole book. ‘Failing to enlist others in the work, 
it has seemed better to cast this little offering upon the literary waters 
than to let the matter drop altogether,’ says the writer. Seeing the 
need for clear words upon this solemn, vital theme, too humble to 
take the lead if another could be found, but, having taken it, ready to 
go forward with holy boldness—this is Bishop Thoburn, and this 
makes his work at once sweet and strong. It seems sometimes as if 
the Church had grown feverish over Pentecost—as if her hand, out- 
stretched to receive a great gift, had waxed impotent through self- 
conscious tremors. The calm logic and, what is mightier, the spir- 
itual repose and grasp of this book are as refreshing and recreating to 
the soul as the cool waters on a sultry day. Doctrinal the Bishop’s 
utterances are, but the reader cannot find any ‘dry bones.’ Logic is 
there, but the harsh outline of ‘steps’ is softened and toned to a 
gentle but sure ascent to the heavenlies. Here the preacher will find 
help, and also the man and woman in the pews. Younger readers, 
too, can feed well upon what this Spirit-filled man writes out of his 
rich treasury. The Church needs such food as this, nor can she 
grow without it.’—Epworth Herald. 

12mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Temperance Workers 


everywhere will find excellent material with which to entertain 
and instruct their hearers in 





The Beauties of Temperance. 
By JULIA COLMAN. 


The public schools are helping grandly in the cause of temperance 
by teaching the physical reasons for rejecting aleoholic drinks. But to 
make this knowledge useful requires moral purpose and conscientious 
conviction, and instruction on these lines falls to the lot of the Sunday 
school and Bible class teachers. ‘To aid them in their good work the 
“Beauties of Temperance,’ which contains explanations and illustra- 
tions for the teacher and topics for the seniors, has been prepared by 
Miss Colman, whose previous text-books have sold by the hundred 
thousand. This book is up to date, and quotes the latest and best 
authorities. 

In two parts; sold separately, 25 cents each. 
Postage, 4 cents additional. 


Making of the Million. 


Tales of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


By JOHN ACKWORTH. 


Dr. Edmund M. Mills writes: “I read ‘The Making of the Mile 
lion’ from cover to cover, and then heard it read in the home of one of 
our most prominent ministers. We laughed over it, and on several 
occasions I noticed that the voice of the reader grew husky and the 
eyes of the listeners were suspiciously moist. This book, made up of 
tales of the Twentieth Century Fund in England, is worthy of Barrie 
or Maclaren. The author has given us typical Methodists on both 
sides of the ocean. I have met the Rev. Cesar Snape under another 
name in my own Conference. I have served the Floxton Common 
Circuit, but it was not known as such in our Conference Minutes. 
Jonathan Tradger, the Branscombe sisters, and the Manchester man 
have many American first cousins, and some church office-bearers I 
know would be much more happy and useful if they could pass through 
an experience like that of the alderman. I hope the book may have a 
million readers in our American Methodism.” 

Cloth, 








2mo. 35 cents. 





Epworth Leaguers and All Others 


interested in or proposing to form Reading Circles will find a 
most excellent course of reading already prepared for their use 
in the 


New Epworth League Reading Course, 
1899=1900. 


GRANDMONT. Stories of an Old Monastery. 
By WALTER T. GRIFFIN. 272 pages. 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM. Some Account of Nature’s 
Crops. By SELINA GAYE. 365 pages. 16 Illustrations, 


THE LIFE OF THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 





4 Illustrations. 


By JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 2809 pages, 
GOD REVEALED; or, Nature’s Best Work. 
BY C. W. GALLAGHER, D.D. 193 payes. 


The books of this course were selected by a committee who are widely, 
and favorably known for their interest in the success of young people 
after a diligent examination of a large number of books submitted td 
them. Each individual book stands on its own merit. 


Price per set of four volumes, uniform binding, in box, $2. 
Postage, 40 cents additional, 





Combined price if sold separately, $4.25. 





- BATON & MAINS, Publishers and Booksellers, 


me aad 3 150 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW ‘YORK. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


By, Remember, vec; ase toe? ° 8 
IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Thoroughness of separation, 


Little power required to operate, 
Little time required to clean, 
Simplicity, only three parts to the bowl, 
Durability, therefore smaller repair bills, 


4 Consequently, is the one you will wish to buy, if you desire 
the best. Send for our latest illustrated catalogues. 





















Protect Your Feet From The Cold and Wet. 


All Knit “BALL-BAND” “2:2 tne ect.” 


% They are the most comfortable and will wear twice aslongasothers. ‘‘Ball-Band” 
Socks and Rubbers are the same high quality asthe All-knit Boots. They have 
superior features not found in others. Be sure that the trade-mark ‘‘Ball-Band” 
is on every pair. There are more imitations and counterfeits this season é 
than ever before. We make all our own rubbers and are not connected 
in any way with any Trust. Insist upon getting ‘**Ball-B 
goods from your dealer and take no others said to be AS << S 
good as,” etc. Misht waka Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka,lad. 



























Winter Crops 


perish when they lack nourishment. } 
Liberal fertilization insures the vigor 
necessary to resist the winter killing. 


POTASH, 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen in 2 
balanced proportions, are what they need. 
Send for our books telling all about composition 
of fertilizers best adapted forall crops. They cost 
you nothing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 
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Don’t Tire Yourself 


hunting after your stock. Use Page 12 wire 58 inch 


high, Stock and Farm Fence, and take a rest. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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nian our ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 

a © a n a r €@a son Tite Every man ofexperience knows that 

mS Fiat is tile drained — |= a 
a-\ \ in advance of that whichis undrained. We make a nds o e an 
: ewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brigks Fire Brick, Chimne 


j Tops, Fives Enceuatic Side Walks, etc. Write for wha 
youwant. JOHN H. JACKSON 40. Third Ave-, Albany, N.Y. 















































ona Vehicle i is a Guarantee of Superior 
Baal a6 WALKER 93 Quality. You can buy Walker Vehicles 

& Harness Direct from the Manufacturer 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Shipped anywhere subject to ex- 
amination and approval. No finer goods made. Our free book of 104 
pages describes the goods and the plan for obtaining them by our 
popular method.. Send for it today. 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE C0., 33 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 
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ANTI-TRUST PRICES 


arts $8.35, Road Wagons $20.50, Top 
mh 29. 75, Phactons 46.50 Burreyosa7. 50, 
Spring Wagons $30.50, Harness $3.75, Saddles 
$2. 25, Bicycles $16.45, Cutters $ 13.95, Se 


Factory to User. EVERYT 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. ITS FREE. 
Gonsumers Garriage « Mfs. Go. 
269-271 S. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ar Ons mx, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Iteawe 
trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 


LIKE A BULL DOG 


Is the CHANDLEE ock and it makes 
the stay sta; ou co it, ro 
any kind o: 

& Soft, large or smal thats. why 
SCHANDLEE FENCE is ox. 
perior to othe Anybody can build 
it,and it's rigid, strong, safe and 
‘ handsome. Agents make money sell- 
7 ing and building it. WE 
H AGENTS everywhere and will grant exclusive tere 

ard Steel J Write us to-day for terms, catalogue, &c. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11'S. Howard St., Baltimore, Ma. 































200 BU. A DAY 


with the OTIS BALL BEARING NO. 
MILL, Grinds ear corn and all! other °. 2 
Btine orcoarse. Grinds faster than any other 
2-horse mill made because burrs are 25 in. 
in diameter, of improved shape to draw the 
grain down into them. Pulls easier as it runs 
on @ series of 1 in, ball bearings, This fs the 
Largest 2 horse mill made, but our prices are low 
ean we have no agents. Wesel! it witha binding guar- 
antee to grind twice as much as most others, and more than 
any other 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any construction. 
TRY IT. If it don’t do as we say return it. 606 bu. a day 
with Ne. 3 Otis, 4-horse mill, grinds fine or an holds 4 bu. ; Wt. 
1, js pete This mill is s giant in size and capacity, Guaranteed 
ind more than any other sweep mill made. For large feeders this 
i emill to buy. Sweep Geured Mill of new pattern, rapid 
tinder. 7 styles sweep mills. Price Sweep Mills Bia. 50 and up. 

@ also have 55 kinds belt and geared mills 2 to 25 H. P. 

- SHELLERS 19 sizestand kinds for hand or power. Hand 
sheller 90c; 1-hole sheller for hand or power 

.50; 2-hole $10.50; self-feed sheller shells 500 bushels a day. 


SHREDDERS AND CUTTERS = 3 = nog Bee yy for hand & 


cuts ton in 5 min, 














down 

timber on kind of ground. One mancan a — 

timber with it than 2 i. in any other way, and doit 

BASIER, 163 in use. Send for FREE inuatrared. cata 

fogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 

from thousands. First order secures ENG. Address 

WING MA co., 

65-57-59 No. Jefferson oy H-28, Chicago. ii 
























READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW EGG FARM. 


Posy Keeping for Profit by 
Oth CenturyiMethods. 
A Fpactions Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eges and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 
= By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 
The author has conducted great poultry farms both East 








Positively the sanders well 
drilling machineof America! 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 






1-h Tread, with pasted Aig 58; 2-h $77; 3-h $103, 

2-h Sweep 924. -90 34-h $34.75 ; 56- h $36.95 ;8-h $51.95 

Full line Blankets, Robes, Harness, Cutters, Bobs, 
Send for FREE fall catalogue New latest prices. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., E12, Chicago, Il 


















and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Tells how to build the houses for layers, breeders, 


sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 

ow to breed and selgct. Choice of breeds and crosses. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor 


how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive anc 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 





owth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 

rooders are described, and their merits compared. Di- ai mn tw y Pie fal fal 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best meshods of heating and peat mth om meste 
and ventilating brooders. Hydraulic P os M. fg, 

This is an entirely new work containing the author’s 8 Main &t. ae PGilent Onto. 


est experience. 





ri 
The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
it an epoch-making book. 

Size, 12mo, or i Ba inches; 331 ges; 140 original 


iin sooner | Horse Powers. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


58 Lafayette Place, New York. Marquette Bullding, Chieago, TH. 











Feed Cu Qute ers, Grinders, 
Presses hellers, Rollers, 
Gider Mit Plows, Bu gies, 

sends 0 Harness and t ou- 
of oth wy at 
ic i 
tare mitieman's ig ptt We 
me Send for catalog. 
iN DORSCH & 
219 Welle Street. mit Milwenkes” 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THE THS 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL | COB 























A NEWSPAPER 


FREE 


The Western Trail 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOIFIA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR !T—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO. 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By MavRIcE G. KAIns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 

eparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 

cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expectto grow this drag t0 supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
—_ 2s s: ce, i 5 cen 
Splogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANG JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 








